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WINTER. 


The snow lies thick upon the ground, 
In coat of mail the pools are bound ; 
The hungry rooks in squadrons fly, 
And winds are slumbering in the sky. 


Drowsily the snow-flakes fall ; 
The robin on the garden wall 
Looks wistful at our window-pane, 
The customary crumb to gain. 


On barn, and thatch, and leafless tree 
The frost has hung embroidery, 
Fringe of ice, and pendants fine, 

Of filagree and crystalline. 


The sheep, well clad in garment warm, 
Feed unobservant of the storm ; 

And sleepy Dobbin hangs his head, 

Or winks and dozes in his shed. 


But nought care we, though o’er the wold 
The Winter lays his fingers cold ; 
We still enjoy the roughest day, 
And find December good as May. 


Pile up the fire! the winter wind, 
Although it nip, is not unkind ; 

And dark mid-winter days can bring 
As many pleasures as the spring. 


If not the floweret budding fair, 

And mild effulgence of the air, 

They give the glow of in-door mirth, 
And social comfort round the hearth. 


Pile up the fire! when storms are rude, 
We feel the joy of gratitude ; 

And, thankful for the good possess’d, 
Have welcome for the poorest guest. 


The gloomy Winter—who is he ? 

I never saw him on the lea, 
Inever met him on my path, 

Or trowed old stories of his wrath. 


The Winter is a friend of mine, 

His step is light, his eye-balls shine ; 
His cheek is ruddy as the morn, 

He carols like the lark in corn. 


His tread is brisk upon the snows— 

His pulses gallop as he goes ; 

He hath a smile upon his lips, 

With songs and welcome, jests and quips. 


A charitable soul is he, 

His heart is large, his hand is free ; 
He brings the beggar to his door, 
And feeds the needy from his store. 


The friend of every living thing, 

Old Winter—sire of youthful Spring— 
The glooms upon his brow that dwell, 
Are glories when we know them well. 


Tis he that feeds the April buds, 

*Tis he that clothes the summer woods ; 
Tis he makes plump the autumn grain, 
And loads with wealth the creaking wain. 


Pile up the fire! and ere he go, 

Our blessings on his head shall flow— 
The hale old Winter, bleak and sere, 
The friend and father of the year. 





ENGLISH GIRLS. 


Give, oh give us English welcomes, 
We'll forgive the English skies ;— 

English homes and English manners, 
And the light of Eaglish eyes. 

Give us, for our props in peril, 
English valour, pith, and stress ; 

And for wives, sweet English maidens, 
Radiant in their loveliness. 


Foreign tastes perchance may differ, 
On our virtues or our laws ; 
But who sees an English matron, 
And withholds his deep applause ? 
Who beholds an English maiden, 
Bright and modest, fair and free, 
And denies the willing tribute 
Of a fond idolatry? 


Lovely are the maids of Rhineland, 
Glowing are the maids of Spain ; 
French, Italians, Greeks, Circassians, 
Woo our homage—not in vain. 

But for beauty to enchant us, 

oAn for virtue to enthral, 
‘ve our hearts the girls of England— 
Dearer—better than them all. 


+— 
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Oh never think, my gentle boy, 
In that gloomy, trying hour, 

That thou art not protected still 
By a kind Almighty Power! 


Soon will those dark clouds roll away, 
And the glorious stars appear ; 

And the pensive moon, with her calm, pale light, 
Will shine in beauty clear. 


There is an Eye above, my child, 
That slumbers not, nor sleeps ; 

There is a Friend in heaven, love, 
Who still His vigil keeps. 


And though in trouble’s darkest hour 
His face He seems to shroud, 

Believe—remember—oh, my child, 
There’s light behind the cloud ! 





THE BRIGHT ROOM OF CRANMORE. 


‘A mixture of a lie doth ever add pleasure,” said Bacon. Once at 
least in thy lifetime, imaginative reader, thou wouldst have granted the 
truth of the aphorism hadst thou spent the closing hours of a summer's 
day in rambling through the manor-house and vast old pleasure- ounds 
of Cranmore, under the bewitching influence of the Scheherazade, from 
whose lips the following traditionary tale was gathered. 

No one need apvlogize for telling a ghost story—no one can be sosure 
of a good reception (in theory) as a probable ghost Amid the number 
of modern conveniences, comforts, and luxuries, it is truly amazing that 
no speculative man has set up as purveyor of ghosts and gobfins for the 
advantage of those proprietors (nouveaux riches, for example) who, 
having purchased an ancient and noble-named house, find themselves 
unprovided in the way of a dignified family spectre, to whom they could 
safely entrust the terrifying of the country neighbours by any of the 
different modes adopted by ghostly personages for the perfecting of that 
end, 

Cranmore has all the requisites for the scene of a strange old legend 
and tradition. ‘She of the seraph tongue” has richly embellished and 
enhanced its picturesque interest by weaving around real family re- 

a web of romantic fiction, and thus making of truth and falsehood 
t “mixture of a lie,” which thou hast been assured, reader, doth 
give pleasure. 





| July that I sat down with my companion beneath the ample shade of 
the two lime-trees that stand a few hundred yards from t 


| round the grey walls, and peering into the latticed and ivie 


| like 
| serte 


It was about six o’clock in the afternoon of one twenty-seventh of 
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girl who acted as her housemaid, wandering alone, with her eyes fixed 
on the upper windows of the house, asif intently watching so i 
within the casements. Mrs. D. was surprised at the length of time she 
stayed in thewalk alone: standing quite still forten minutes, although the 
day was very cold, and she had only wrapped a light shawl over her 
head and shoulders. Mrs. D., knowing that the girl had been suffer- 
ing from rheumatism, opened the widow and called out, “Go in— 
what are you staring at there so long?’ The girl turned away, say- 
ing, ‘Nothing, ma’am; I was afraid that the chimney was on fire.” 
She turned and went in, and Mrs. D. thought no more of the cireum- 
stance 
The country round Cranmore is ofa lonely and wild character; 
there are a few gentlemen’s seats near, and the uestered manor- 
house had been inhabited for two months by Mrs. D, before any one 
had broken in upon her solitude by visits or invitations. 
Hallwood is the nearest place of any consequence. It is an Eliza- 
bethan house. A pleasant, cheerful family then occupied it; people 
who are ears ready to see their friends, and rejoiced in new neigh- 
bours provided they were tolerably presentable. The Herberts found 
out the merits, name, and family connexion of Mrs. D., and lost no 
time in calling and proposing that she should spend a day with them 
about Christmag time, when all the brothers and sisters were at 
home, and an aunt and uncle came from Sutsex to enlarge the circle. 
Mrs. D. agreed to spend one afternoon there. She was to walk if the 
day proved fine to Hallwood, and the Herberts were to send her back 
in the carriage before ten o’clock. 
The evening over, and she left her friends about a quarter of 
an hour later tham she had intended. The road was covered with the 
snow that had fallen about an hour before, the clouds were still heavy 
towards the south, and only a star or two shone clearly now and then 
from behind the thick masses of vapour. The house at Cranmore can 
be seen from a considerable distance; but as you descend the hill half 
a mile from the entrance you lose sight ofit again until you enter the 
rounds. 
’ Mrs. D. had never before ap roached the manor-house night, and 
she leant forward to notice with some surprise how brightly the light 
shone from one of the upper windows. She tried to remember the re 
tive positions of the rooms, and thought that the brilliant illumination 
must proceed from the window of her own bedchamber. Meanwhile 
the carriage swung down the hill, and she lost sight of the building. 
Soon after she reached her own door in safety, and on entering her 
bedroom she was surprised to see that the shutters were closed. 

It was about a month after this event that Lord H. received a letter 
from Mrs.D. ; that for various reasons she wished to give up 
living at Cranmore, and that she proposed leaving it in the course of a 
week or two. There was something peculiar in the tone ef the letter ; 
so much so, indeed, that Lady H., a person noted for her kind and 
generous benevolence, determined to inquire more particularly what 





e front en- 
lovingly 
windows 

that face the west. By degrees each diamond-shaped My ed glittered 

old, and at last the illumination was complete, and the pale, de- 

f dwelling, seemed of a sudden to have assumed an air of festal 


trance of the manor-house. The sunset lights were stealin 


| life. 


| since my eyes had rested on the interesting face of the old house. 
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ee ‘S LIGHT BEHIND THE CLOUD! 
n the lone and wea, : 0 am 
When all around i a ra my child, 


When the moon is hida 
And grief and pain mg pi Bay clouds, 


| —further to the wide old woods and ferny dells of 





** What a pity that we cannot get in!” I said, for the thirty-first — 
should like to hear more of its history. There must be a legend, a 
story, a prophecy, a something connected with it, surely.” 

‘* Look up,” said my companion, drawing me a few paces to the left 
of the lime-trees. ‘‘Do you see that window beneath the turret now 
in shadow? Well, thatis the Bright Room of Cranmore! A bright 
room lit by no earthly candle. Every night a supernatural radiance 
gleams on the oak-panelled walls. By the last proprietor everything 
was done to find out the trick (everything must be supposed trick now- 
adays), but night after night the ghostly gleam returns, and——” 

‘© Who is the proprietor ?” I said. 

‘You shall hear! My mother knew this place well in youth. She 


| knew the heroine of the story that I mean to tell you; but get up, 


walk with me round the quaint old gardens. Look at the long, sharp 
lights that dart through the grand, wide shadows. Look down the dim, 
tangled walk, overarched with ever-greens flourishing in the untrim- 
med glory of neglect. See beyond there, over to the gees meadows 

aronsward—and 
let your eye wander round till it reaches the sudden silver gleam of the 
many-winding river Follow the bright laciug of the water through 
the low, rich fields, till it is spanned by a three-arched bridge, and then 
look along the white road that leads to the village with a gilt-tipped 
spire shining in the sun; and let your eye and fancy wander onwards 
to the wide-roofed, tree-shrouded oe that has stood there for 
three hundred and twenty years. That is Hallwood—the place belongs 
to the Herberts. But it is of the manor here that we must now speak.” 

Cranmore belongs to the H family. About five-and-thirt 
years ago Lord H. lent it to a widowed relation, who, having been le 
almost penniless with six children, was very glad to sit down at Cran- 
more rent free. The place had been once a stately old dwelling of the 
family to whom it still belongs; but when Mrs. D. took sion 
thereof it was almost devoid of furniture, though the walls and windows 
were in sound repair. Lord H.had kindly and considerately replaced 
a many missing things, and early in the autumn of the year 1804 
Mrs. D. took possession of her new home. She was @ woman of strong 
nerve—no imagination, and blessed with plenty of cheerfulness and vi- 
| gour. Her establishment consisted of a nurse, a cook, and a girl of 
| eighteen, who acted the part of housemaid; this last-named servant 
| had only been hired about six weeks before Mrs. D.’s arrival at Cran- 
more. From her last place she had brought a good character for so- 
briety, honesty, and veracity, and there was no reason to suppose from 
her manner that there was about her any flightiness or excitement of 
mind; on the contrary, she was a quiet, steady, and industrious ser- 
vant, and in as large a house as Cranmore it may be supposed that her 
time was fully occupied by her daily work. ‘ 

It must be mentioned that Mrs. D., on coming to Cranmore, had 
fixed on asmall suite of rooms fronting the south which she intended to 
occupy ; the other apartments were many of them locked up to prevent 
| the Chill draughts, from open doors and windy corridors, sweeping 

through the great building to the discomfort of the inmates. One or 
two large state rooms were, however, left open to serve as play ground 
| to the children on wet and wintry days when they might not be able 
to get out. These rooms were above those inhabited by Mrs. D. and 
| herchildren Two stairs led up to them; one with a wide and hand- 
| some carved oak balustrade, the other was 2 winding and narrow as- 
cent, with nothing but a rope to hold by as you wentup ordown. This 
| Stair led further up, also, to the attics; but few of the family had eu- 
riosity sufficient to take them all through the house more than once 
| after their first day at Cranmore. ‘an 
| One afternoon in November Mrs. D. was sitting at the window 











these reasons were, in case that something might be done by Lord H. 
to make his tenant more comfortable, and perhaps, even then, persuade 
her to stay. Her circumstances made her an object of pity; and, 
moreover, she was connected by marriage with Lady H., although, from 
various causes they had scarcely ever met. 

As it happened, Lady H. was going to pay a visit to a friend in De- 
vonshire ; Cranmore was not very much out of her way, and she deter- 
mined to ge there, visit Mrs. D., and find out if possible what were the 





reasons of her strange and sudden change of mind with respect to living 
at Cranmore. 

Lady H. was a woman of five-and-forty ; of an eager, romantic, ex- 
citable temperament. She was the very person to enjoy a sudden 
scramble over the country in a chaiocvaned-deue when no one ted 
her, and great appeared to be the consternation when her Indyship 
arrived. Mrs. D. was not to be seen at first, and Lady H. had been ten 
minutes in the house before her hostess made her a . When 
she entered the sitting-room Lady H. rose, extended her hand, and at 
once proclaimed her anxiety to do all that was possible to make Mrs. 
D. comfortable in the manor-house, if she could be induced to stay. 

Mrs. D. expressed her grateful thanks, but stated firmly that her 
mind was made up,—she would not, she could not stay. No more need 
be said : it was impossible. 

“Impossible! Why?’ said Lady H., in a tone of great surprise. 

‘It 1s impossible that I can stay,” repeated Mrs. D. 

“You are surely prepared to tell me why,” said Lady H., kindly. 
** Consider what you give up.”’ 

‘<I have considered,” replied the other lady ; <<‘ but it is impossible— 
quite. I regret it—I regret it very much,” she added, with much con- 
fusion of manner; ‘ but things have occurred, that ad 

** What! no more losses?” said Lady H. ‘ Excuse me, but my wish 
to benefit you must lead you to pardon my curiosity.” 

“IT cannot explain, because—because, really, your ladyship would 
laugh at me.” 

‘Laugh, my dear Mrs. D.! how can you suppose such a thing? 
Pray trust me with what you feel on this subject, I am most anxious 
to arrange all for your future comfort; at least tell me what your 
wishes are.” 

After a few minutes of silent thought Mrs. D. said,— 

**T will trust you; [ought andI will. My dear Lady H., at the risk 
of being thought a madwoman, | will tell you that this house is not 
ae live in. It is not what we see here, but the things that are 
said.” 

** What! what do you mean ?” said Lady H. 
** No, no, in it.” 

“Tn it!” 

“Yes. I see that you do not comprehend me; I must, therefore, tell 
you all as clearly as I can.” 

‘** Pray do, for I am anxious, indeed.” 

‘Well, then, listen tome; and pray let me first assure you, that [ 
am not a nervous, foolish, or excitable person, generally speaking. 
Allow me first to offer you some refreshment.” 

She rose as if to ring the bell ; Lady H. laid her hand onher arm and 
cried,— 

** Oh, no, no! do not lose a moment I beg of you. I want nothing 
sit down; I canonly stay half an hour. It is now three o'clock. I 
must be at my journey’s end at six at latest.” 

Mrs. D., however, rang the bell, saying,— 

**[ wish to ring on another account.” | ; 

The bell was replied to by a girl of eighteen or nineteen. Mrs. D. 
ordered her to put on some wood, and as she proceeded to mend the fire 
she whispered to Lady H..— | 

** Look at her particularly. ’ 

Lady H. did so. There was nothing to attract particular notice in 
her appearance. She was apparently in good health, rather stout than 
otherwise, of middle height and fair complexion. When she had left 
the room, Mrs. D. said,—. 

«That girl has been im my service for some months; she has been 
an obliging, honest, sober servant, but she has nearly frightened us all 





« Said of it.” 





| Working, when her attention waa attracted by seeing Margaret, the 
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to death.” 
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** How ?” 
“One evening, about six weeks ago, I was in the room that serves for 


a nursery. I had been putting one of my little boys to bed, when my 
eldest girl came in, saying,— 

«** Mamma, did you call for a light ?” 

“«No, my dear,’ I replied. ‘I have been in here for a quarter of an 
hour.’ 

« * How very odd! said the child. 

“She stood for a moment or two looking at me, and then went out 
into the passage where the cook and housemaid were —e together. 
I thought that I distinguished the words, ‘ Don’t tell her; but I made 
no inquiries, and I thought no more of the circumstance. I hate all 
mysteries, and tales of all kinds: I never think of inquiring into 
the truth of what children call strange noises and such things. If they 
are the tricks of ill-intentioned people, they had better not be inquired 
into, and disappointed malice will soon cease to trouble itself when it 
finds that it attracts no attention. 

‘‘I should have persisted in this line of conduct, had not one or two other 
circumstances occurred which occasioned me considerable annoyance. 
One evening, on returning about ten o’clock from Hallwood, I perceiv- 
ed a bright light burning in one of the upper rooms. I concluded that 
it came from the fire and candles in my own apartment, but on entering 
the house I found that the shutters were closed: and when I asked my 
nurse at what hour she had closed them, she said she had done so at 
eight o’clock. It was then abouthalf-pastten. I asked if any one had 
been with a light in the upper rooms. She said no. All the servants 
were in bed with the exception of herself, and that she had told them 
that she would sit up and let mein. I took the light, Lady H., and 
telling her to follow me, I went up stairs. I confess that I was suspi- 
cious then of some trick. I passed the head of the narrow stair. We 
were walking very gently for fear of disturbing the children. Now 
just as I passed the opening from the passage to the turret-stair, I most 
distinctly heard the words ‘ Bring mea light? It was said in a faint, 
but clear tone.” 

Lady H. rose suddenly, and, going to the window, threw it open hur- 
riedly, saying,— 

«1 do not feel well.” 

Sho put her head out, and the fresh air seemed to revive her. She 
returned to her seat in a minute or two, and begged Mrs. D. to proceed. 
She did so. 

** On hearing the words, I turned to my companion, saying in a whis- 


per,— 

“* What’s that ?” 

«© The woman muttered,— 

*** God knows " 

And I saw that she was about to faint. I returned with her into the 
bed-room. She was so ill, that for ten minutes I could not leave her. 
I did not wish to alarm any one else. I did not wish any one else to 
know of it even. I said to her,— 

‘«* Elizabeth, you are a woman of good sound sense. It is some ab- 
surd nonsense; never speak of it either to me or to any of the others. 
Silence is the best plan.’ 

** When she had recovered herself a little she promised me that she 
would tell no one, and I believe that she kept her promise. Well, no- 
thing happened for some little time. I resolved not even to examine 
the rooms particularly. {let every thing go on as usual, until one 
night, about a fortnight ago, when on passing much later than usual 
aiong this passage (I had been employed in writing to my sister in In- 
<< I heard the voice—the faint, clear voice—say, ‘ Bring me a 

i ! ”» 

ly H. became dreadfully agitated. She said, in an anxious tone,— 

** What kind of a voice was it ?” 

‘** A woman’s voice, certainly,” replied Mrs. D. 

Pr peste p . 

y H. covered her face with her hands, and remained silent. Mrs. 
D. proceeded :— a i 

‘* I confess to you, that on hearing the words, great fear took hold of 
me for afew moments. I remained quite still, and for a short time, I 
was uncertain how to act. But soon I rallied. I turned, and proceeded 
up the stairs. 

‘*What ! alone ?” said Lady H. 

** Yes, quite alone. I am nota nervous person, as I have said before. 
I went up; I reached the landingplace, and stopped. I listened atten- 
tively; I heard nothing but the wind, and at last the thumping of my 
own heart, I will own. Then I advanced. I went into one room ; the 
one that you may remember has the blue hanging. It was emty—dark 
I went out. I then stopped for an instant at the door of the white room. 
You know it is the one——” 

** I know, I know !”” said Lady H., nervously. 

“* It is, I believe,” continued Mrs. D., « the one called the bride’s 
room.” 

“ Yes, yes,” said Lady H. ‘ It is called so—has been for many years. 
Pray yo on.” 

**T stood at the door, and I had laid my hand on the handle. I was 
in the act of entering, when I heard a sound, the extreme horror and 
strangeness of which I cannot describe. I opened the door, and, for 
half a second, the noise continued. There appeared to me to be light 
besides ad own in the room ; a flame-colured light flittered for a second 
on the pale walls of the white room, and then I saw nothing, heard no- 
thing more. Then, Lady H., the idea of a supernatural agency came 
into my mind for a few minutes, I felt no fear, only curiosity and awe. 
I remained with my candle in my hand for, I suppose, nearly ten minutes. 
At the end of that time I left the room, and went down stairs. 

It is strange that it was only as I drew near to the inhabited part of 
the building that I began to feel the common effects of fright. The 
joints of my limbs seemed loosened, and I could hardly reach my own 
room. So desperate a fear is a solemn thing to experience when you 
are unaccustomed to the nervous tremors common to many women, sen- 
sible and well-educated, too, perhaps. Next day I hardly knew whether 
to speak of what I had seen or not. I senslved, however, not to do so, 
and two days and nights passed in peace. On the Thursday after my 
midnight adventure, I was sitting in the evening alone after the child- 
ren were in bed, when I heard a heavy fall, preceded by a scream. I 
left the room, hurried along the passage and met thenurse, who I found 
had also heard the noise. She was very pale, and said,— 

*«* It’s up stairs—it’s Margaret.’ 

** We went as quickly as we could up the turret-stair, and along the 

e: at the door of the white room we found the girl Margaret ly- 
ing on her face in a faint. Her candle had been extinguished and broken 
by the violence of her fall : nothing else was to be seen. We raised her 
up ; she could not speak, and we were obliged to call up the other ser- 
vant before we could manage to carry her to her own room. We laid 
her on the bed. It was fully an hour before she was able to speak. 
When I found that she had regained her senses in some degree, more 
po immed —. them vg say nothing before the chil dren, 

e vest of the night alo ith the girl. i 
See aeime Wime, At laos I pete, z ne with the girl. She lay silent 
bad . Rel frightened you ?” 

*« She then began to cry violently, and did not reply. I let her go on 
crying : it is a great relief to some temperaments. then, when ‘ast 
came calm,I repeated my question. She replied,— 

“**T gaw strange things to-night.’ 

«What things did you see ? 

“F ie oe said. 

*** We do not w what things have gone on here in t i F 
she added, in a few minutes. a hg eats 

‘* Thereis no necessity that we should, I replied. 

ewe was my for _— time, — said,— 

* We can what there is need for. It i 
of what we pobaby It may be to make us think 

_ “*T did not » for I had no intention of entering into a metaphy- 
sical disquisition with the girl, who was evidently int very hi Stoctn 
cited state. Findi ng that she was unwilling to speak, I pressed aer no 
further. I sat up with her till day-light, and then, finding that she was 

tolerably composed, I went tomy own room. I own to you that I felt the 
whole thing to be an uncomfortable and unaccountable occurrence. After 
breakfast I sent for the servants. I told them on no account to mention 
it before any of the children. I told them that I would Jet them all 
leave in a month’s time, if they wished it ; but they replied that they 
were too much attached to the family to do soon small pretences, and 
they would rather wait and see what happened. Not a week after that 
I was sitting in the nursery. Twoof my children were asleep in bed in 
that room. I had sent the nurse to her supper, andI meant to stay in 





« «Who is the bright lady ” 

** He hid his face in my breast, and whispered,— 

‘«* Margaret saw her.’ 

a | onl y felt very angry to find out thus the absurd gossip that was 

ing through the house. . 
are eeounae.” T'said ; ‘* I am the only e! in the hovse, you know. 

««No, no, mamma; there is a bright lady, and a bright room, 


“es h silly stuff” I asked him. 
Fags reer cum ey he butI was not asleep a bit, and I 


«<* T was lying, they thought asleep, : 
heard Margaret telling wares. They wore talking, and talking close to 
the bed-curtains : they did not know I was awake. 

« «What did they talk about ? I said. ; . 

«*Qh, about a voice, and a light, and Margaret going up one night 
when she heard the voice, and her seeing a bright lady at the glass, and 
fire on the wall, and something about an old face very wicked, and a 
strange silver light—a lamp, in her hand ; I cannot remember it now, 
but I ace it frightened me very much, indeed, mamma ‘ f 

‘«« The fools! ” I said to mysef, and sat down to my work again. 

‘««] stayed till the servants had done supper, and then I went to my 
own room. I didnot know what todo. I thought of leaving the place, 
but that appeared so foolish a thing todo. Tobe frightened away by 
the tales of idle, gossiping women was really too provoking. After 
thinking for some little time, I resolved on making an attempt to discover 
the truth ofthe case. I took no light, and going softly up the stair—the 
turret-stair—I sat down on one of the steps half-waw up, and wrapping 
& warm shawl round me, I determined to watch there for several hours. 
xo the act of watching in the dark is one which tests the nerves, but 
I had such an ardent desire to find out and put an end to the whole bu- 
siness that fear was for some time silent. : 

Soon after I sat down I heard the clock strike ten, and I knew that 
about that time the servants went to bed. A long black gap of time Suc- 
ceeded, broken at last by the first stroke of eleven. It was when the 
chime had ceased that I felt my solitude intensely. Still I determi ed 
to stay, and for the purpose ofdoing something or other I began to 
count the time by seconds, and so my tongue numbered two hundred 
and twelve; then suddenly above me I heard a faint sound, as of shuff- 
ling- feet, andI remember at once seizing hold of my right wrist by my 
left hand that I might feel my own pulse beating : it was like a com- 
panion, Ifancied Donot laugh at me. So T sat for a few minutes. 
Then came a voice, faint, clear,— 

‘* Bring me a light !” . 

“ Lady H.” I shall never forget the dread, the horror of that instant. 
I rose, and in desperation meant to make my way up stairs ; but my an- 
kles seemed to give way, my eyes became dim, I fell head formost down 
the stair. I lay there till the servants, hearing the noise of my fall, came 
and raised me up, and put me into bed. I said nothing, but I saw from 
their faces that they suspected the cause of the accident that had befal- 
len me. The nurse sat with me till daylight, and I asked her at last 
what all these stories meant. I told her what Charlie had said the night 
before, and I begged her to repeat to me the whole of the description 
given by Margaret to her and the cook that night. The woman was 
unwilling to speak on the subject, but I drew from her by degrees the 
confession that the girl Margeret, being of a curious and daring spirit, 
had one evening said,—* I’ll go and give hera light the first time she 
asks for it ;” and that she had stationed herself on the stairs, intending 
to wait tillthe words were pronounced She had asked one of the other 
women to come, but she refused to have anything to do withit. She 
went, and the account she gave was that she rushed quickly up imme, 
diately on hearing the words. She went to the door of the blue room 
and saw nothing, and stopping to listen heard a sound proceeding from 
the white room. Shestole softly to the door, and kneeling down looked 
beneath the door, which fits badly, if you remember. She said that 
she saw a sudden and brilliant light in the room, but nothing else. 
She rose, afid hurried down the stair, and that first time said nothing 
of her adventure, being afraid that if I knew it I should prevent her 
repeating the experiment. 

It was after that night that I saw her one day in the garden atten- 
tively examining the windows of the house, the upper windows espe- 
cially. A few nights after, she had gone about ten o’clock to the stair. 
She had seated herself on the uppermost step, and had the pa- 
tience to wait till within a few minutes of eleven. All was still until 
that instant, but then she heard the rustling of silk, a very light foot- 
step, and she looked round towards the top of the stair. All was dark, 
but this time she had taken a dark lantern with her, and she made the 
light flash out. She saw by that light an old and wrinkled face, with 
a ghastly pallor, and a patch of paint on each cheek. It looked round 
the wall, as if to call down the stair; the pale lips moved, and the 
words were pronounced. Margaret bounded up two steps, and saw the 








figure swiftly skim and glide along the passage; it seemed to me/t into the 
door of the white room—that was the odd phrase of the girl—and she 
went forward to the door. In an agony of fright she threw it open, and, 
lo! there she declared she saw—remember, I am only repeating what 
the servant said—she saw——oh, I can’t tell what! a lady—a girl, 
standing ina white dress,—a long, white dress, before a mirror : then 
she appeared to be in flames. The figure turned its face, and then the 
girl remembered nothing more but the sound of her own shriek and 
fall. There we found her, as I told you ; and you know the rest. On 
learning that from the nurse, I resolved on leaving the house. I wrote 
next day to Lord H., and my letter I think you read.” 

** Yes, I did,” replied Lady H., rising. 

She took hold of Mrs. D.’s hand, adding, — 

«I must go now ; I can say nothing more at present, but I promise 
that you shall hear from me in the course of a day or two. I will see 


what can be done.” ‘ 
She hurriedly took leave and drove off, having stayed nearly an hour 


altogether. 

In the course of three days Mrs. D. received from her ladyship a 
packet, sent carefully enclosed in a parcel by coach. It contained a roll 
of paper closely written, and a note from Lady H. herself. It was as 
follows :— 

“My dear Mrs. D.,—I cannot resist the strong inclination I feel to 
send you a manuscript relating to the affair of which we spoke on Tues- 
day last. You know that Lord H. and I were cousins. Our grandfa- 
ther was 2 man of strange and peculiar habits. From the age of thirty- 
five he was afflicted with blindness, and, in consequence, he kept a sec- 
retary, who wrote for him, read to him, and was for many years his 
constant companion. This man, a Frenchman by birth, was an intelli- 
gent ard kind-hearted person. I knew him well when I was a child at 
Ellingham ; Cranmore was never inhabited by my grandfather,—with- 
in my reccllection, at least. 

When I was a girl of sixteen I happened to ask Mr. L. what was the 
reason of my grandfather's dislike to Cranmore. I had then seen the 
old manor for the first time in my life, and its antique beauty had made 
adeep impression on me. The old man—he was then about seventy, 
though full of acuteness and vigour—the old man told me that it was 
some melancholy family catastrophe of which Cranmore had been the 
scene, At that time he would tell me no more, but shortly before his 
death he sent me the papers which I enclose to you. Read them and 
return them tome. I must just add that, on his death-bed, my grand- 
father exacted a solemn promise from Lord H.and me that we would never 
on any account sleep at Cranmore. You know how faithfully we haye 
kept that promise, which was the sole cause of my refusing your kind 
offer of accommodation for the night. 

Believe me, dear Mrs. D., 
Yours very truly, 
Euuen H.” 


There were some explanatory notes in the margin of the MS. in Lady 
H.’s own hand, 2 

As may be supposed, Mrs. D. lost no time in reading the packet, 
which was entitled,— 


Papers relating to the family of H., collected and transcribed by 
Mr. L. for her ladyship. Dated 1788. 

The noble family of H. have been possessed of the lands and man- 
or of Cranmore since the reign of King John—of their other proper- 
ties I need not speak—it is of Cranmore that I am, I feel, required to 
say all thatI know. 

Your ladyship, without doubt, remembers having expressed consider- 
able anxiety to know why the late lord never inhabited the beautiful 
manor-house of Cranmore. With his reasons I was well acquainted ; 
but I was at that time under a promise not to reveal to your ladyship 





the room until she returned. I was working, and wanted some thread 
that I had left in m own room. I iz, re 
eth suddenly, saying ns rose to go, but my youngest boy 
“se n’t ° don’t leave " for fe f - 
“<The bright lady? Tesh” the bright lady 
said I terhet to the bed, and putting my arms round the little fellow, I 


the rumours and tales current in the country about fifty or sixty years 


ago. , 
About that space of time has elapsed since a large party was as- 

sembled to celebrate the Chri:tmas at Cranmore manor. From the 

late lord’s own lips I heard the following account of what occurred 





there at that time. The family who were present on the occasion con- 
sisted of the late lord, then Mr ——.,_ his half-brother who then had 








the title, two sisters of the latter, and a young lady to whom he had 
been married about three months before. She was the daughter of a 
man of low birth, and no property. It was a marriage that had caused 
most deep grief and concern to the step-mother of the young lord. 

The Dowager Lady H. had been one of the most ambitious women of 
her day—haughty, beautiful, capricious, vain, and cruel where her am- 
bitious wishes were concerned. 

The young lord himself, then a man of seven-and-twenty, was hand- 
some, brilliant, excitable, and just the man to throw himself away on 
the first handsome woman who could contrive to captivate him. 

This young —— young Lady H., was, however, worthy of his af- 
fection. She has been described to me as a creature of surpassing love- 
liness, gloriously fair, with eyes full of the dew of the morning, so pure 
and childlike was her expression. She was a remarkably good dancer, 
and a beautiful singer; in short, just the one to attract an elegant 
young man like Lord H. 

It had been a matter some surprise to every one concerned when the 
elder Lady H. invited the young lord and kis bride toCranmore. [**The 
manor was the jointure-house of the H. family.” These words were 
written as a note on the margin by Lady H. herself.) 

There were a good many guests, and several of the family connexions 
—all having assembled on the 23d of December, in order to spend the 

Christmas and New Year together, as was and is still somuch the mode 
in England. 

The late lord has frequently told me that he and the ladies of the 
family were all prepared to dislike and disapprove of the young bride 
before her arrival; but that she had not spent one evening in their so- 
ciety before all were charmed into love and favour, so sweet and en- 
chanting a creature was she. The late lord told me that the first night 
of her arrival, after supper, which was then at nine, they played at 
some Christmas games, and her playful grace was a thing that pursued 
him in his dreams ; so much so, that next morning he said to the dow- 
ager lady,—‘ We have been wrong in our judgment. I think Edward 
has done well.’ She smiled only in reply. Things went on very 
smoothly, till the day before the new year. There was to be a dance in 
the hall on New Year’s-eve, and a masqueing, and dressing up. While 
all were deciding on their different disguises, the young lord turned to 
his step-mother saying,—‘ You must let us have the point lace and dia- 
monds.’ He had never asked for them before; and the jewels and lace 
(heir-looms they were, and very precious too)—the jewels and lace still 
remained in the possession of the dowager. It was, in short, a civil 
way of asking her to give them up. The dowager bowed, saying,— 
‘Lady H. shall have them.’ The young lord was of an impatient spirit. 
He said that he wished to see how they became his lady, and, in fact, 
requested that the dress and jewels might be immediately produced. 
The dowager gave a key to one of her attendants, and shortly after the 
things were taken into the bride’s room. It was a chamber of state, 
hung with white satin draperies embroidered in rosebuds. The toilette 
was of remarkable magnificence ; an antique silver-rimmed mirror stood 
on the carved table ; there were chased silver candlesticks, and a lamp 
of curious, ancient pattern, to burn for the night. 

The young bride ran up stairs and decked herself in the gay lace 
robe. It was of inestimable value, I have been told ; of most exquisite 
point, worked in a foreign nunnery ; the jewels I need not describe, as 
your ladyship now possesses them all. 

The late lord told me that he was standing in one of the windows of 
the eating-room ; the door was open, so that he could see a figure come 
down the stair, and along the great hall. He heard voices and looked 
up. He told me that he saw her come down the great staircase, her 
train held up by two of the young ladies; they went into the hall, and 
she stood there, the probnced gleaming in her pale, golden hair. Sun- 
light shining on her bright head, she looked all white, radiant, trans- 
figured into an extreme glory of loveliness. Her husband approached ; 
she held out both her hands, andjsung a short measure, dancing as she 
moved towards him. The dowager was looking on; jealous wrath 
flashed over her face; she turned away. 

That night all were busy dressing themselves to the best advantage. 
Oh! for the truthful memoirs of a mirror—a long mirror—a wide mir- 
ror—my lady’s mirror, at which she has powdered, painted, patched, 
and mended her face for fifty years. Ah, vanity of vanities! on thy 
smooth surface there is no change, yet how many a bitter change doth 
there appear! Thou smooth deceiver; thou long-trusted confidant, so 
gradually dost thou reveal thy unpleasant truths, that they lose the 
horror of their novelty, and we slip from youth to age, from beauty to 
deformity, without the sharp consciousness of rapid change and sudden 
decay ! 

Lady H.’s attendant had left her almost dressed; all was adjusted 
save her diamond necklace. The clasp was clumsy, and the snap diffi- 
cult to close. She stood alone, her door was open. The late lord, your 
grandfather, had just left his own room, having finished his toilet. 
His apartment was the one next to the bride’s. He saw the elder Lady 
H. coming along the passage. He drew near to speak to her, and as he 
did so, he heard the young lady say,—** Who will help me with this ?”’ 
She turned to the door and he saw her. The delicate lace fell round 
her slender and beautiful form; there were jewels in her tiny ears and 
in her yellow hair; her arms were bare, and hanging sleeves fell from 
her elbows. The dowager looked round sharply but steadily into the 
room, and then turned in. Her son saw no more, he went down the 
stair. He heard a wild shriek—another, another, a flaming figure 
dashed past him, there were people hurrying to and fro—screams, sobs, 
then silence. 

She died that night. An hour before her death she begged to be left 
alone with her husband: with great difficulty this was granted. No 
one knows what she told him; but after her funeral he left the manor. 
A month after he was heard of in France ; but though the late lord went 
in search of him he could not find him. A twelvemonth passed, and a 
letter arrived by an express to inform the family that Lord H. was in 
confinement ina madhouse at Paris. The stepmother of the unfortu- 
nate young man immediately setout She travelled night and day ; and 
when she reached Paris she went to the place from which the letter was 
dated. She saw the young man, but he cursed her te her face, and fly- 
ing on her almost strangled her. 

Very disagreeable reports were spread about the country. It was 
said that the young lord lay for nights on the bare ground, screaming 
that he saw a figure that scorched him as she passed; that flames shone 
perpetually on the wall; that she came with taper fingers tipped with 
fire, and passed them over his brow that burnt like brimstone. He died 
raving mad about six months before the dowager. She never recovered 
her long attendance on him; she never left Paris till after his death, 
then her own son became Lord H., and she returned to the manor. 

The night before she died she was sitting up in her bed when her wo- 
man came in with the composing draught that she had been preparing. 
She cried,—* Oh, Hannah! Hannah! look there—there! See, their 
faces shine through the walls on me; their eyes are hell-hot, and their 
breath burnsme. Help! help!’ She screamed on so till she died.” 

I have often stood beneath the elm-trees of Cranmore, listening to the 
wild liquid strains of the nightingales that sing there the whole of the 
summer nights, and then I have wondered more than ever how in so 
sweet a home a deed so diabolical could be conceived and perpetrated. 
—Fraser’s Magazine. 





CAPTAIN THINGAMY. 
BY PERCY B. ST. JOHN. 
arking that 


A poet has urged that there is very little in a name—rem a. 
a rose by any other name would be equally odoriferous. — I am suffi- 
ciently barbarous in my tastes to differ from the great poetical philoso- 
pher, and in defence of my own ideas, narrate the following story, 
which is strictly historical, and = be found in a few lines in several 
records of the French navy. It will at all events prove that a name 
may be a very dangerous thing at times, and place the owner of it in 
awkward and uncomfortable predicaments. My illustration is not sin- 
gular, and is selected from many, because it contains certain subsidiary 


inci i to interest. ef 
we ote 1eight of the revolutionary fever of 1792, and when near- 
ly all the remnants of old families had emigrated from France to seek 
refuge in Germany and England from a torrent they had not the heart 
nor chivalry to stem, there remained some fewexceptions. A few, like 


‘Isle, the author of the “ Marseillaise,” remained in the 
oe oa and, indifferent to the changes of government which 
popular feeling had brought about, determined to serve t pe 
land, no matter by what name the central authority might be —_ 
ted. Among those who did not consult this predilection 25 A : . er 
it was less proper to serve the Convention than Louis x Bagi 
young noble, by name Count Le Roy Louis de St. Cyr—s — “ 
fitting for the day as would have been Lord King Charles St. = 
the time of Praise-God-Barebones. In 1792 all appellations whic! hae 
lished of the old state of things had vanished. The word ‘ citizen 


heir native 
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= 
«sir;” and Brutus, Scevola, 
pe ner history, had taken the pines of the Jeans and J as eee 
and especially the Louises, which were eld inabhorrence. Streets an 
towns to which Saint was affixed had dropped the handle to their names, 
while inns and trades made prominent by signs had all adopted patriot- 
7 at he Louis dé St. Cyr was a brave and able naval officer. 
By the desertion of all the other nobles, who composed almost exclu- 
sively the officers of the navy before the Revolution, he found himself 


_and-twenty captain of the magnificent frigate Venus, manned by 

a tervible a sae as aren volunteered to eat up the English for their 
country’s good. He alone was what was called a ci-devant—that - an 
ex-, meaning anex-noble. All his subordinates were young officers 
who had served before the mast, and who had more experience than 
manners, more nautical knowledge than theoretical education. The 
French navy was at this time under a strange discipline. The officers 
were appointed by the state, but the crew always confirmed or rejected 
the appointment at their will. The foremast-men and petty officers 
were hot patriots, wore red caps, and had their clubs on board, those 
of the extreme revolutionary party being always in the majority. Long 
discussions were held on all points concerning the service. The amount 
of respect to be shown to officers was rigorously discussed, as well as 
the amountof obedience. Of course the superiors were thee and thou’d 
without mercy, while in few a was it usual to touch the hat when 
speaking to them. Moreover, the men freely asked a reason for any 
order they received, and, until it was given, refused obedience, except 
in cases of urgency. This extraordinary position of affairs would at 
any other time have totally disorganized the service, and annihilated 
the efficiency of the navy; butat this moment of brief but wild enthu- 
siasm its effects were scarcely ever bad. Luckily the system did not 
outlive the enthusiasm. ) 

The Venus lay in the harbour of Brest, undergoing some necessary 

refitting, which promised to occupy a month, and Captain St Cyr, whose 
department this did not essentially concern, resided ashore, the more 
willingly that he was not quite as well as might have been wished 
Young, handsome, elegant in person and manners, the ex-noble was, 
however, sufficiently sensible to adopt all the habits of the times. It was 
to his scrupulous observance of trifles ,and by other qualities, that he 
had escaped prison and death, although bearing a name which was, in 
the days of the guillotine, a living and hourly condemnation. But the 
young man was mild, affable, and unassuming. Brave as a lion on his 
deck, and obeyed with passive respect by his men, he had never fought 
a duel. While his crew had gruff answers enough for the newly-raised 
officers, who spoke their own language, and whose manners were their 
own, they never presumed upon the license of the times with St Cyr. 
Several infractions of discipline had been firmly punished by him after 
a trial before a jury of half officers, half men, who, led by the calm 
statement of their captain, always decided according to his opinion. But 
he never punished without good cause, and was adored by his men, who, 
if they were licentiously free, were ill-paid and ill-fed enough to afford 
them an excuse for being unruly. 

On shore the captain was equally clever and popular. He lodged 
with a saddler named Boutard, and even took his meals with the family, 
composed of the father, mother, and a very pretty daughter, whose name 
had been changed from Antoinette to Lucrezia. Lucrezia was a char- 
ming innocence, as the French say, of nineteen—sprightly, handsome, 

ood-hearted, and pure-minded. Her education had been neglected ; 

ut Captain St. Cyr was so govd-natured, tiat, for the eighteen months 
he had at long intervals Jodged in the house, he had amused himself by 
making up for this deficiency. The family adored their lodger, as worthy 
people always do when they have a nice young man under such paternal 
sway ; but, despite the republican severity of the times, and the un- 
doubted civism of Citizen Boutard, they reverenced the noble, and, de- 
spite all his advances, had never ventured on familiarity with him. 

hey delighted in his urbanity ; they proclaimed his admirable dem- 
ocratic manners everywhare ; but they one and all remembered the 
distances which society had placed between them only twenty-four 
months previously. Old Boutard spoke to the young man with dogged 
respect ; the Citoyenne or Citizeness Boutard with affectionate respect ; 
while Lucrezia addressed him always as a being who was too great and 
mighty for familiar intercommunion. Nothing that young St Cyr could 
do altered this state of things. Every morning and every afternoon the 
young officer took his breakfast and dinner with his landlord, put Lucre- 
zia in the be of her sturlies, and then retired to his own. The evening 
he spent partly at a club, and partly at a coffeehouse, where he read the 
news from Paris, now of a truly tremendous character. Having perused 
the papers, chatted with the habitual visitors, chiefly naval officers, he 
returned to the Rue du Dix Aoit—so calledin commemoration of the 10th 
of August, the date of the overthrow of the monarchy—and supped 
} ae: his host’s family. His visits to his ship were performed at 

wn. 

One day after dinner,Captain Le Roy Louis dé St Cyr sat at the table 
of the Citoyen Boutard longer than usual. He did not speak. He was 
=” profound reverie, and his companions religiously respected his si- 
lence. The Old man smoked away, the mother knitted a stocking, the 
daughter copied some manuscript music which the naval officer hadb or- 
rowed from a friend. 

_« Citoyen Boutard,” suddenly exclaimed the captain, starting from 
his reverie, ‘* have you any objection to take me for a son-in-law ?” 

The honest saddler let his ipe fall to the ground, and shivered it to 
atoms; the goodwife dropped coms two or three dozen stitches ; while 
— turned white and red, and smeared her whole paper with 

ots. 

“* Monsieur le Comte !” said Boutard, looking with an air of regret at 
his favourite pipe. 

“I think you said monsieur and count ?” observed St. Cyr with good 
natured irony. 4 

“I beg pardon, Citoyen Capitaine; but why do you joke with me?” 

ss Citizen Boutard, or rather Papa Boutard, I am so much in earnest, 
that if you wont have me, I shall use the right which the law gives ; and 
taking your daughter by the hand, ask the justice to unite us. But all 
joking apart, my dear friend, I love your child ; if she ean find it in her 
heart to take me, and you to permit our union, this will be the happiest 
day of my life.” 

** But Monsieur le Comte, this is impossible ! Y 
your”—— 

** Ta, la, la!” cried Captain St. Cyr, stopping the bewildered saddler, 
“‘ why, you are talking treason by the yard. Recollect that we are 
under a Republic, that all distinctions are abolished, and that to say 
what you have just said in public would cost you your head !” 

‘* But, wife,” said Boutard, more astonished than ever, ‘do I hear 
aright ? Is it possible? And you, child ?” 

The Citoyenne Boutard made no reply, being too much astonished to 
speak ; while Lucrezia bowed her head almost to the table, as if wiping 
SS blots on her paper. : 

* My dear friend,” continued St. Cyr, “ yes or no?” 

** Yes, yes! proud and | 
for you to answer.” 

* [ have always been an o 
and almost inaudible tone. 

_ “* That is not enough,” said the honest saddler more calmly. ‘*T mar- 
ne your mother because she loved me, and because she wished it, I 

ope, n much as I did; and we have never repented. My daughter— 

pte y child—shall not marry to please her father. Speak, girl; am I 

ad "ae ready, though a wish I never dared to hope for can now 

** Speak, Lucrezia »” 

*T never ventured 
her mother’s arms ; 
7" one else.” 

m. pete of the agitated girl satisfied all parties. The naval offi- 
novel wan raptured, the parents delighted ; and Lucrezia—who had ! 
seeing hi pected the long-cherished passion of the young count, but who, ! 

m every day, had unconsciously entwined her heart round his 
Was painfully happy, so much had the scene taken her by 


existence— 
mac phic 
t was late w 
full. The end of thee 
mind had been worked 
apers of the day wor 
he captain took 
and then entered j 
talking, he notice 


Scipio, Rienzi, and other names | 


our rank, your family 


1appy father that I am! But speak, child ; it is 


bedient daughter,” said Luerezia, in a low 


put in the captain humbly.” 
—I couldn’t hope,” said the daughter, sobbing in 
‘but I should have died if the captain had married 


captain went to his coffee-house, which he found 
x-king’s trial was approaching, and the public 
up to a perfect frenzy of excitement. The Paris 
is nd spe A fought for by the eager quidnuncs. 
- 7 in a corner, heard all the reports of the day, 
act onversation with some of his friends. While 
street—advance towards nee man-—a provision-merchant of his own 
tion. Marcus Brutus Cane with some companions in loud conversa- 

-auchard was one of the followers of Marat, and 


ple were in the majority, by dint of energy and loud talking the minor- 
ity was generally master. Marcus aspired to the hand of Lucrezia; 
and though always repelled by tlie young girl, still looked upon suc- 
cess as certain. The imprudent and proud Boutard had himself unde- 
ceived him; and the enraged provision-merchant went in search of his 
rival, with a treacherous and base scheme in his head. 

** Hast heard, Citizen Pontius Pilate,” said he to a hideous Jew who 
was his toady, ‘of the festival for to-morrow? It is to celebrate the 
Age of Reason. We must have a better goddess than this theatre can 
give us. Who votes for Lucrezia, the beauty of Brest !” 

** All'—all!” cried most of the persons in the café. 

“ And what sayest thou, captain ?” continued Cauchard. 

‘* That the excellent citoyenne cannot, and will not, perform the 
part which requires a bolder and more experienced actress.” 

‘* Dost hear the aristoc ?” cried Marcus with fury. ‘‘He thinks the 
young lady too delicate to do honour to the Republic.” 

** Not to serve the Republic as a good daughter and an excellent 
wife, but too delicate to be made the subject of a coffee-house quarrel.” 

And the captain quietiy left the place. Two hours later, he was 
arrested under the terrible accusation of being a suspected person, 
which in most cases was equivalent to condemnation to death. 

Marcus Brutus Cauchard was a member of the terrible tribunal 
which at Brest decided on the fitness of its inhabitants for the guillo- 
tine or for liberty ; and the very next morning the naval captain was 
brought before the bench of judges, the denouncer sitting apart to guide 
the process. The captain was calm and firm, though pale with having 
passed a sleepless night. His colour soon came, however, when he saw 
his beloved Lucrezia, her father and mether, among the dense crowd 
which filled the large hall. The judges were seven, and sat at a green- 
baize table, Marcus being behind them. The public accuser stood 
atone end, the prisoner at the other. A dozen gensdarmes kept 
order. 

‘* Prisoner,” said one of the judges, “thou art accused of being an 
ex-noble, the son of a duke and duchess.” 

* Citizen President, I didn’t choose my father and mother.” 

The audience laughed. The captain was a clever man: he knew 
very well that in that time of popular omnipotence he must speak to 
the populace : they were his real judges. 

“Thy observation is correct, citizen; but except retaining thy pay 
as an officer, what proofofcivism and devotion to the Republic hast 
thou given?” 

‘* | have offered my sword to my country ; and to prove my contempt 
for the rank you make a crime, I was yesterday accepted as the husband 
of Lucrezia Boutard, the lovely daughter of an honest, hard-working 
citizen.” 

The audience murmured their applause, Marcus ground his teeth, 
and the judges looked puzzled. 

‘* Very proper abnegation of pride,” continued the judge, after bei 
refreshed by Marcus. ‘“ But thou wilt not deny that thou art ented 
Le Roy Louis dé St. Cyr ?” 

** Certainly not.” 

‘* Ah, ha!” said the president with a look of triumph, while many of 
the crowd growled forth their dislike, ‘“‘ thou insultest the nation by 
such a name!” 

**T didn’t give myself these names.” 

‘** But thou wilt not deny, prisoner, that the nation having abolished 
the title of Le Roy (old spelling of Le Roi), thou art guilty of insult in 
preserving it in thy name.” 

“‘Citoyen, the truth of thy observation is as plain as thy wisdom. 
Henceforth I suppress the king.” 

The audience grinned good-humouredly. The judges looked angry. 

‘« But, citizen—and I recommend thee to be respectful—if thou abol- 
ishest the king, thou preservest the hated name of Louis, abhorred by 
all Frenchmen.” 





‘“Why hated?” said the captain, smothering his indignation, for he 
respected the misfortunes of Louis XVI, while adhering to the govern- 
ment of his enemies. 

‘* Why hated ?” thundered the delighted judge; ‘‘ because it is the | 
name of a tyrant now being tried for his crimes.” 

‘Thou speakest of the Citoyen Capet,” observed the naval officer, | 
adopting the gry style. 

** Still,” cried the president, annoyed by another general grin, ‘it is | 
the name he once went by.” 

«< Let us then consider it suppressed. Le Roy Louis gone, I remain | 
with an easier name.” 

‘* Prisoner,” continued the judge, again prompted by Marcus, “ thou 
art next called dé St. Cyr; now dé is an aristocratic adjunct.” 

«* We wont quarrel about particles, Citizen President ; I suppress the 





dé,” — greeted this sally. 

** But the St. Cyr?” eried the judge. ‘* Are not the saints abolished 
also ?” 

** Ma foi! 1 don’t know,” replied the captain, “‘ not having the hon- 


our of these gentlemen’s acquaintance, except it be St. Barbe (the | 
powder magazine). But I cut off the St, and remain the citizen oT 

** Not so,” screamed the enraged but indefatigable judge; ‘Cyr is an | 
epithet of royalty.” (Cyr and Sire are pronounce 
French.) 

‘* Let us then abolish the Cyr,” said the officer quietly, and I remain 
Captain nothing, or—-stay—I must have a name, and [ can’t think of 
borrowing one. Henceforth, Citizen President, I take and assume the | 
name of Captain Chose.” 

Roars of laughter, inextinguishable, tumultuous, greeted this as- 
sumption of the name of Captain Thingamy or Thingumbob, the only 
translation of Chose in English; and the judges saw that the populace 
had given their verdict, which they dared not impugn. Still the irate 
and vindictive Marcus determined on one last effort, and the President 
became his organ. 

‘** Prisoner, certainly the name of Captain Chose, the affianced hus- 
band of the Citoyenne Boutard, is civic enough; but I have one more 
crime to accuse thee of : thou art the captain ofa fine frigate, christen- 
ed by the satellites of the monarchy the Venus. Why hast thou not 
adopted some more patriotic epithet ?” 

‘Citizen President, I found my frigate with this name, and with a | 
figure-bead representing the celebrated lady in question. But I bow 
to thy objection, Citizen President, and taking into consideration the 
wants of the times, and the peculiar habiliments of the so-called god- 
dess, I give notice that Captain Chose is henceforth commander of the 
Sans-culottes !” 

The delight of the crowd was intence. ‘‘ Vive le Capitaine Chose!’ «Vive 
la République!” ‘* Vive la Belle Sans-culottes!” roared the hoarse 
voices of the people, and five minutes more the naval officer was carried 
away in triumph. The sailor’s joke about Venus’s want of pantaloons, 
and the happy application of the popular epithet assumed by all ex- 
tra-warm patriots, exciteda frenzied enthusiasm, and the chairing only 
ended at the town-hall, where the despotic but good-natured populace 
insisted the marriage should take place that day, and at once. The 
escape of the cool and self-possessed captain was too rare and happy an 
occurrence not to silence all scruples, and in two hours more the mar- 
riage was celebrated, being secretly performed over again by a priest. 
The minister of marine, informed of the event, sent a brevet of com- 
mander—equal to our post-captain, | believe—to Captain Chose, and 
the name remained. Under the Empire the naval officer retired to the 
wreck of his estates with his wife, while at the Restoration, offended at 
remarks made about the original rank of his spouse, he never resumed 
his titles. He proudly preserved his name legalised under the Repub- 
lic, and which, though not very common, is yet frequently to be found. 
A happy marriage Marcus Cauchard made that day, and all Brest long | 
remembered Captain Thingamy of the Sans-culottes. | 


the same in | 
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THE GOTHA ALMANAC. 


Modern historians, politicians, and newspaper editors, owe a thou- 
sand obligations to a compact pocket-annual, which has been printed 
and published for the last eighty-seven years in Prince Albert's birth- | 
place. For its size—(is only about 5 inches by 4; and though it con- 
tains some 800 pages, it is not inconveniently thick)—the ** Almanach | 
de Gotha” is one of the most remarkable periodicals extant. But j 
being a calendar of states and nations, the volume for 1850, recently | 
imported, is made more remarkable than most of its predecessors, from | 
the changes in principalities and empires which the past year has pro- | 
duced. This is in some measure attested by the fourteen ensely-print- | 
ed pages of *‘ additions et changements,” occasioned by events which | 
took place while the edition was passing through the press, 

The Almanach de Gotha brings the political, statistical, and histori- 





president of the Cordeliers 
lee tedear’ "than wollte. kn at Brest. More from mad and fren- 


eager and furious haste, and 
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cal geography of nearly the world in general down to the latest date. Im- 


vienounced all suspicious persons with | mediately succeeding the usual monthly calendar is & genealogy of each | Be so good, for the tim 
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talogue of such offshoots of royalty in every part of Europe as are not | 


| which have transpired 


nt—together with their collaterals. So that if you wish to find 
vut the precise degree of consanguanity enjoyed by the remotest cousin 
to royalty, this almanac will give the requisite information. To each 
head of a family is added short statistical notices of the extent, reve- 
nues, and number of inhabitants to their various possessions. 

The next department—the annuaire diplomatique—enables the in- 
quirer to learn the name of every prominent governmental employé not 
only in Europe, but in both the Americas. [t ranges in alphabetical 
order of each nation all the ministers of the principal European and 
American, and some of the Asiatic states, together with the ambassa- 
dors and diplomatic agents. The statistical particulars are extremely 
comprehensive: no words are lost; but every detail which the di- 
plomatist or politician may wish to learn at a glance is cleverly com- 

ressed. Not only are the boundaries, extent, dependencies, &c. of every 
Cinedom and ss marked down from the latest treaties, but the 
pulation of each is enumerated from the most recent censuses.— 
Where the representative system exists, the proportion of representa- 
tives to the people is also computed. The regal, diplomatic, wae fy 
and naval expenditure, with the amount of debt, funded or unfunded, 
and interest payable thereon, is, moreover, set in each instance against 
the revenves. si. : 

The slippery condition of the political world has evidently ut the 
editor’s ingenuity to a severe test, and we cannot but admire the skill 
with which he has conquered the difficulty. Lest a dynasty should be 
changed, a ministry overturned, or a parliament abolished while his 
printers are at work—and thus falsify his labours when but just consu- 
mated—he has put a date to each pose so that he only holds himself 
responsible for the state of things he sets down at these precise ‘* pre- 
sents.” Indeed he is so particular on this point, that he telis us in the 
preface the exact time his work occupied in being printed. ‘ The im- 

ression,” he says, “‘ commenced on the 9th of July, and ended on the 
th September.” For his statements respecting principalities and 
powers between those dates he pledges his reputation; but will not 
answer for the future, nor even for what may happen while his sheets 
aredrying To show what mighty changes were in progress while that 
simple process was in operation, it isonly needful to refer to the copious 
“ additions.” Even in this the editor has not been able to overtake the 
existence of the newly-erected sable “‘ empire” of Hayti. ’ 

There is, however, a more sweeping perplexity which the pains- 
taking editor has had to grapple with, it being one involving a vital 
principle. The Almanach de Gotha, it will be readily inferred, has 
ever been a right royal publication: its very life-blood has been in- 
fused into it by kings and princes. Indeed its earliest numbers con- 
tained scarcely anything more than a list of the reigning houses in 
Europe, the birthdays of kings and queens, the dates of their accession 
and their lineage. Conceive, then, the hesitation and distaste with 
which the chronicler of kings must have been obliged at last to admit 
into his gazetteer—a republic. Except in the case of Switzerland 
(which has its special exceptions), the very name of such a form of go- 
vernment has been necessarily ignored by this regal record until the 
present year. To leave out France was impossible. Yet as titles are 
abolished in that country, the main point of interest for this book 
would have been taken away but for the graceful manner in which the 
editor fills up this important hiatus. ‘‘ Despite,” he says in his Xp 
face, ** the abolition of titles of the nobility which has been decided b. 
the most recent revolution in France (I avoid,” continues the learn 
gentleman in an arch parenthesis, “the expression the last”), 1 have 
reproduced in the Almanach the names of the illustrious French fami- 
lies which have hitherto figured in it. A decree may indeed for a time 
suppress the use of certain titles, but can it destroy the historic impor- 
tance, efface the noble reminiscences which the heritors of these names 
perserve and call up ? Idoubt it,” With this flattering unction, the author 
-following the rule, that whenever aconcession is contemplated, it should 
be yielded gracefully and unreservedly—has adorned his present year’s 
labours with a portrait of the president of the French republic ; but, 
like Gregory in ‘* Romeo and Juliet,” in order * to have the law on his 
side,” he quotes the paragraphs of the constitution by which the presi- 
dent and vice-pesident are elected. The other portraits are those of 
the young Emperor of Austria (Francis Joseph), Marshal Radetzky, 
Alexandra, Grand Duchess of Russia, and the king of Holland. : 

Having admitted the principle of republics in general, the compiler 
has patronised those of America, North and South with copious notices ; 
and which, by the law of alphabetical arrangement, take precedence, 
and stand first in the annuaire diplomatique, This ruie has not been, 
however, inflexible, as we shall presently see. 1 ties 2 

From the causes we have adverted to, the novelties in this edition of 
the annuaire statistiqne are more striking than in any former volume. 
Out of the maze into which the revolution in Italy has tangled the 
numerous states of that country, the editor has managed to define and 
apportion them to their various owners with praiseworthy clearness. 
The late federal constitution of Switzerland, which has put a new po- 
litieal face on that country, rendered the stereotypes of the former al- 
manacs quite useless, and the article in the present volume is as en- 
tirely new as if Switzerland had been a country just discovered. The 
closing portion of the almanac is a chronicle of the principal events 
in various parts of the globe from July 1848 to 
the end of June 1849. This annual register, though compact rather than 
complete, will be fourd useful for reference. 

The history of the Almanach de Gotha, since its first publication in 
1768, involves some curious circumstances. As we have already men- 
tioned, at first it was so com letely acourt calendar for Europe, that 
in 1792 it declined to admit the existence of the French Republic ; and 
continued year after year to print immediately under the head ‘‘France,”’ 
Louis XVII. as the reigning monarch. The moment, however, Napo- 
leon became right royal, and, by being proclaimed Emperor, qualified 
himself for a place in its pages, he figured in them, together with his 
whole family, down to his remotest cousins. So important an engine of 
public opinion did this conqueror deem the little Gotha annual, that 
when French dominion attempted to force the French language inte the 
literature and law of Germany, it succeeded in putting this work into a 
French dress ; in which, from expediency, it has ever since remained. 
Previously it had been issued solely in the German language. It was 
then that statistics and the diplomatic lists were first registered by the 
command of Napoleon, who almost became its editor ; for he exercised 
a stringent supervision over the printers. In 1808 an edition had just 
been worked off, when a body of French gensdarmes entered the office, 
and without condescending to give a word of explanation, destroyed 
the whole impression. The editor trembled, submitted, and hurried 
off toParis. There he learned his offence—which was, simply, that in 
obedience to the same alphabetical law which has induced him this year 
to usher in kingdoms and principalities of ancient date with a yo 
republic, le had opened the Saxon-Ernest line of German princes wit 
Anhalt, while the Emperor Napoleon—by that time ‘* Protector of the 
Rhenish Confederation”—insisted on being placed at the head of the 
Rhine nobles ; that, in fact, the alphabet should, by his express com- 
mand, commence with «‘ N.” To insure these orders being carried out, 
the edition for that year was reprinted in Paris. Whether the imperial 
editor revised the proof-sheets of succeeding numbers is not stated ; but 
certain it is that the chronology of the Almanach de Gotha is utterly 
silent on the successes of the Allies in the volumes in which these ought 
to have been detailed. According toits records, the battle of Trafalgar 
and the Peninsular campaigns were either a blank or a dream. On the 
other hand, during the power of Bonaparte, these chronicles were almost 
exclusively occupied with his deeds, and with the triumphs of his grande 
armée. Portraits of his relatives adorn every number to the exclusion 
of most others. 

At the restoration of the Bourbons, however, the editor—once more 
installed at Gotha—took courage, and ventured a portrait of the prince 
regent of England; but it was not till after the battle of Waterloo, and 
the total overthrow of his editor-in-chief, that he dared to mention 

revious victories of the Allies, which he at last acknowledged very 
ses dsomely in a historical résumé, 


From that time the Almanach de Gotha has rapidly @ ted in 
bulk, but in a far less proportion than it has increased rae on ta 


it may now be regarded as the most complete regis 
istence.— Chambers. 
_-_—_——— 


TWELVE ORIGINAL LETTERS OF GENERAL WOLFE. 
LETTER SIXTH. 
His friend was stillat Fort Augustus. 
‘My dear Friend,—Just as I received your letter, the drum beat to 
arms, and we have been in a bustle ever since. Now that it is become 
a little calm again, I will gither my wits together, and collect my friend- 
ly sentiments (a little dispersed with the sound of war), to answer it. 
» to come, to presume with yourself that you 
ave aright to correspond with me whenever you please, and as often; 
and be persuaded that you cannot do me a greater pleasure than by 
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wri tome. I want to persuade you that neither time, nor distance, 
nor di t fortunes, either has, or ever will, make the least alteration 
in my affection towards your little m; and that, in all probability, 
I shall die as much your friend as | have lived, whether at the end of 
one or twenty years, of which disposition in me, if I had opportunity to 
convince you, you should have sufficient proof. Though I know how 
reasonable and philosophic a man you are, yet I shall not allow you 
quite as much merit as I should to another in your situation. The re- 
membrance of Nova Scotia makes Fort Augustus a paradise; your suf- 
ferings there will be no small aid to your contentment, for nothing can 
well happen of greater trial than what you have already overcome. 
‘Since I began my letter to you, yesterday, there's a fresh and a 
loud report of war. More ships are ordered to be fitted out; and we 
must expect further preparations, suited to the greacness of the occasion. 
You in the north will be now and then alarmed. Such a succession of 
errors, and such a strain of ill behaviour as the last Scotch war [the 
rebellion of 1745] did produce, can hardly, I believe, be matched in 
history. Our future annals will, I hope, be filled with more stirring 


vents. 
** What if the garrisons of the forts had been under the orders of a 
rudent, resolute man (yourself for instance), would not they have 
‘ound means to stifle the rebellion in its birth? and might not they have 
acted more like soldiers and good subjects than it appears they did? 
What would have been the effects of a sudden march into the middle of 
that clan who were the first to move? What might have been done by 
means of hostages of wives and children, or the chiefs themselves ? 
How easy a small body, united, prevents the junction of distant corps ; 
and how favourable the country where you are for such a manceuvre if 
notwithstanding all precautions they get together, a body of troops may 
make a diversion, by laying waste a country that the male inhabitants 
have left, to prosecute rebellious schemes. How soon must they return 
to the defence of their property—such as it is—their wives, their child- 
ren, their houses, and their cattle? 

** But above al!, the secret, sudden night-march into the midst of 
them ; —_ patrols of 50, 60, or 100 men each, to terrify them ; letters 
to the chiefs, threatening fire and sword, and certain destruction if they 
dare to stir ; movements that seem mysterious, to keep the enemy’s at- 
tention upon you, and their fears awake; these and the like, which 
your experience, reading, and good sense would point out, are means to 
prevent mischief. 

“«Ifone was to ask what preparations were made for the defence of 
the forts? I believe they would be found very insufficient. There are 
some things that are absolutely necessary for an obstinate resistance— 
and such there always should be against rebels—as tools, fascines, turf 
or sods, arms for the breach (long spontoons or halberds), palisades in- 
numerable ; whole trees, converted into that use, stuck in the ditch, to 
hinder an assault. No one of these articles was thought of, either at 
Fort Augustus or Fort George; and, in short, nothing was though‘ of 
but how to eseape from an enemy most worthy of contempt. ue vigor- 
ous sortie would have raised the siege of Fort Augustus; 100 men would 
have nailed up the battery, or carried the artillery into the castle. 

“I wish you may be besieged in the same manner ; you will put a speedy 
end to the rebellion, and foil their arms in the first attempt; les Mes- 
sieurs de Guise se sont tres mal comporte! If there's war, I hope the 
General in the North will not disperse the troops by small parties, as 
has been practised hitherto; but rather make choice of certain good 
stations for bodies that can defend themselves, or force their way home 
(to the forts) if occasion require it. At Laggan Achadrem, for example, 
they should build a strong redoubt, surrounded with rows of palisades, 
and trees, capable to contain 200 men at least. Thisisa post of great 
en and should be maintained in a most determined manner, 
and the MacDonalds might knock their heads against it to very little 
purpose. 

“Old doting Humphrey, who is newly married, I find, will be a good 
deal occupied at home, and fondly no doubt; so you must not expect 
much aid from that quarter ; there’s our weak side. 

‘Mr. M*‘Pherson should have a couple of hundred men in his neigh- 
bourhood, with orders to if they show the least symptom of 
rebellion. They are a warlike tribe, and he is a cunning, resolute fel- 
low himself. They should be narrowly watched ; and the party there 
should be well commanded. 

ee will have told you that I tried to take hold of that famous 
man with avery small detachment. I gave the sergeant orders (in case 
he should succeed), and was attacked by the clan, with a view to res- 


plenty of intrenching tools and hatehets, for making redoubts, and cut- 
ting palisades, &c ; and we should be cautious not to expose the troo 
in small parties, dispersed through the Highlands, when there is the 
least apprehension of a commotion ; a few well-chosen posts in the mid- 
die of those clans that are the likeliest to rebel, with a force sufficient 
to intrench and defend themselves, and with positive orders never to 
surrender to the Highlanders (though ever so numerous), but either 
to resist in their ts till relieved, or force their wa, through to the 
forts, would, I think, have lively effects. A hundred soldiers, in my 
mind, are an overmatch for five hundred of your Highland milice ; 
and when they are told so, in a proper way, they believe it them- 
selves. 

‘It will be your business to know the exact strength of the rebel 
clans, and to enquire into the abilities of their leaders, especially of 
those that are abroad. There are people that can inform you. There 
ought to be an engineer at the forts to inform the General of what will 
be wanted for their defence, and to give directions for the construction 
of sma!' redoubts where the General pleases to order them. 

‘** Nobody can say what is to become of us as yet. If troops are sent 
into Holland, we expect to be amongst the first. Weare quartered at 
Winchester and Southampton ; but turned out for the assizes. The 
fleet at Spithead expects orders to sail every hour. They are com- 
manded by Sir E. Hawke, who has the admirals Bing and West to as- 
sist him. There are about 30 great ships, and some frigates, the finest 
fleet, I believe, that this nation ever put to sea, and excellently well 
manned, The marines embarked yesterday, to the number, I suppose, 
of about 1000 men ; others will be taken up at Plymouthif they are 
wanted. Bockland’s are to disembark. I imagine they are aboard by 
this time. 

**T am distressed about my poor old mother, who has been in avery 
dangerous way. She is the only woman that I have any great concern 
about at this time. 

** I lodged with a Mrs Grant [this was while Wolfe was at Iverness], 
who, perhaps, you know. She was very careful of me, and very oblig- 
ing. Ifyou see her, it will be doing mea pleasure if you will say that 
I remember it. 

** Do you know Mrs. Forbes, Culloden? I have a particular respect 
and esteem for that lady. She showed me a good deal of civility while 
I lay in the North. If you are acquainted, pray make my best compli- 
ments to her, and let me know how she is as to her health. 

‘* Au rest, you must be so kind to write now and then, and I will be 
punctual to answer, and give any intelligence of what is doing where I 
happen to be. 

** A letter directed for me at General Wolfe’s, at Black Heath, Kent, 
will be forwarded to the remotest regions. I am, my dear friend, 

** Your affectionate and faithful servant, James WOLFE. 

* Lymington, 19th July, 1755.” 





LETTER EIGHTH. 

A gap of two years. By this time his friend was acting Deputy- 
Quarter- Master General of Scotland, at Edinburgh. 

** My dear Rickson,—Though I have matter enough, and pleasure in 
writing a long letter, yet I must now be short. Your joy upon the oc- 
casion of my new employment I am sure is very sincere, as is that 
which I feel when any good thing falls to your share; but this new 
office does neither please nor flatter me, as you may believe when I tell 
you, that it was offered with the rank of Colonel, which the King, 
guided by the Duke, [Cumberland] afterwards refused. His Royal 
Highness’s reasons were plausible; he told the Duke of Bedford, (who 
applied with warmth) that I was so young a Lieutenant-Colonel, 
that it could not be done immediately—but I should have known it in 
time, that I might have excused myself from a very troublesome busi- 
ness which is quite out of my way. [What does this relate to?] I am 
glad you succeeded so happily, and got so soon rid of unpleasant guests, 
and ill to serve; itis ever the case that an unruly collection of raw 
men, are ten times more troublesome than twice as many who know 
obedience. We are about to undertake something or other at a dis- 
tance, and I am one of the party. [This relates to the subsequent un- 
lucky descent on Rochefort.] I can’t flatter you with a lively picture 
of my hopes as to the success of it; the reasons are so strong against us 
(the Engiish) in whatever we take in hand, that I never expect any 
great matter; the chiefs, the engineers, and our wretched discipline, 





cue their chief . . . which I concluded would draw on the 

and furnish me with a sufficient pretext, (without waiting for any in- 
structions,) to march into their country - .« » «3 it was my real 
intention, and I hope such execution will be done upon the first that re- 
volt, to teach them their duty, and keep the Highlands in awe. They 
are PF tg better governed by fear than favour. 

** My little governor talked to me, some time ago, of a parcel of mus- 
ket-balls that belonged to us, which he offered to send us. We fire bul- 
lets continually, and have great need of them; but, as I foresee much 
difficulty and expense in the removal, I wish he would bestow them, or 
@ part, upon you ; and let me recommend the practice, you'll soon find 
the advantage of it. Marksmen are nowhere so necessary as in a moun- 
tainous country ; besides, firing balls at objects teaches the soldiers to 
level incomparably, makes the recruit steady, and removes the foolish 
apprehension that seizes young soldiers when they first load their arms 
with bullets. We fire, first singly, then by files, 1, 2,3, or more, then 
by ranks, and lastly by platoons; and the soldiers see the effect of their 
shots, especially at a mark, or upon water. We shoot obliquely, and 
in different situations of ground, from heights downwards, and contra- 

ise. I use the freedom to mention this to you, not as one prescri- 

bing to another, but to a friend who may accept or reject ; and because, 

possibly, it may not have been thought of by your commander, and I 
ave experience of its great utility. 

‘* T have not been in London all this winter. If the state cf our af- 
fairs had + me rmromog it, I should certainly have waited upon your sister. 
You could not propose a thing more agreeable to me; for I think I must 
necessarily love all your kindred, at least all that !oveyou. I hope she 
has recovered the hurt occasioned by that ualucky accident. 

“ Pray ask Trap, if he knows anything of Lady Culloden, how she is 
as to health? for Thaw a particular esteem for her, am obliged to her for 
civilities shewn me, and interest myself in her welfare. She seemed, 
poor lady, to be ina very ill state of health whenI was in that country. 

“*T could pass my time very pleasantly at Fort Augustus, upon 
_ ae and with your assistance. There is no solitude with a 

end. 

**T hope to hear from you now and then, as your inclication prompts 
or your leisure allows ; the oftenerthe better. I wish you all manner 
of good, and am truly, my dear friend, 

* Your faithful and affectionate servant, 

“ Exeter, 7th March, 1755. “J. W. 

“* My compliments to Mrs. Trapaud and the Governor. 

** I was interrupted in the beginning of the letter, and the post came 
in from London before I began afresh.” 





LETTER SEVENTH. 


Addressed to Captain Rickson, Aide-de-Camp to Major-General Lord 


Geecge Beauclerk, at Inverness, Scotland. A portion of Wolfe’s Seal 
is still adhering to this Letter. 


“* My dear Friend,—If I had not been well convinced by your letter 
that you needed not my council to guide you, and that the steps you 
were taking were prudent and sensible beyond what I could advise, you 
should have heard from me something sooner ; for the public service 
and your honour and well-doing, are matters of high concern to me. 
I am sorry that I cannot take to myself the merit of having served you 
upon this occasion. I would have done it if it had been in my power ; 
_ I knew nothing of your new employment, till Calcraft mentioned it 

me. 

“You are, I believe, so well in the Duke's opinion, that Mr. Fox 
[father of the celebrated Charles James] had no difficulty to place you 
where Pe now are, and where, I am fully persuaded, you will acquit 
yourself handsomely. To study the character of your General, to con- 
form to it, and by that means to gain his esteem and confidence, are 
such judicious measures that they cannot fail of good effects. If I am 
not mistaken, Lord George is a very even-tempered man, and one that 
will harken to a reasonable proposa!. If the French resent the affront 
put upon them by Mr. Boscawen, the war will come on hot and sudden; 
and they will certainly have an eye to the Highlands. Their friends 
and allies in that country were of great use to them in the last war. 
That famous diversion cost us great sums of money and many lives, and 
left pais bas to Saxe’s mercy. [am much of your opinion, that with- 
out a considerable aid offoreign troops, the Highlanders will never stir. 
I believe their resentments are strong, and the spirit of revenge pre- 
valent amongst them ; but the risk is too great without help ; however, 
we ought to be cautious and vigilant. We ought to have good store of 
meal in the forts to feed the troops in the winter, in case they be wanted ; 


are the great and insurmountable obstructions. I doubt yet if there be 
any fixed plan; we wait for American intelligence, from whence the 
best is not expected, and shall probably be put in motion by that intel- 
ligence. I myself take the chance of a profession little understood, 
and less liked in this country. I may come off as we have done before ; 
but I never expect to see either the poor woman my mother, or the old 
General, again ; she is at present dangerously ill; she is infirm with 
age. Whether my going may hurry their departure, you are as good a 
judge asl am. Besides their loss | have not a soul to take charge of 
my little affairs, and expect to find everything in the utmost confusion, 


million of Protestants, be re whom it is necessary to keep a strict eye, 
so that the garrisons could not venture to assemble against us, and no 
troops except the Militia with any moderate distance of these parts. 

‘« Little practice in war,ease and convenience at home, great incomes, 
and no wants, with no ambition to stir to action, are not the instruments 
to work a succesful war withal ; I see no prospect of better deeds; I know 
not where to look for them, or from whom we may expect them. 

** Many handsome things would have been done by the troops had 
they been permitted to act ; as it is, Capt. Howe carried off all the hon- 
our of this enterprise . . . it, notwithstanding what that scribbling. . 
. been pleased to lie about that fort and the atack it. 

‘This disaster in North America,* unless the French have driven 
from their anchors in the harbour of Louisbourg, is of the most fatal 
kind; whatever diminishes our naval force tends to our ruin and de- 
struction. God forbid that any accident should befall our fleet in the 
bay. The Duke’s resignation may be reckoned an addition to our misfor- 
tunes ; he acted a right part,but the county will suffer by it.—Yours, my 
dear Rickson. Very affectionately ee. 

‘«* Black Heath, 5th Nov., 1757. 

«The General and my mother are both gone to the Baths. The King 
has given me the rank of colonel. ” 





GREAT SUSPENSION BRIDGE IN RUSSIA. 


Considerable interest has been excited in St. Petersburgh by a re- 
markable model of a suspension bridge across the river Dnieper, at 
Kieff, one of the principal cities of Russia, This model was made in 
London, where it was exhibited to most of the principal engineers and 
architects. It has since arrived in St. Petersburgh, and has been put 
up in one of the grand saloons of the Winter Palace, where it was for- 
mally presented to His Imperial Majesty, on his féte day, the 6th (18th) 
of this month (December), by Mr. Vignoles, the English engineer, 
from whose designs, and under whose immediate directions, this bridge 
is now constructing. if 

The Dnieper is one of the largest rivers in the Russian empire. Rising 
in the vicinity of Smolensko, and flowing in a southerly direction, it en- 
ters the Black Sea, to the eastward of Odessa. Ina broad geographi- 
cal sense the Dnieper may be considered as the easternmost boundary 
between Russia Proper (or Muscovy) and the great kingdom of Po- 
land, which once extended westward nearly to the Giant Mountains of 
Bohemia, southward to the Wacperniens, and northward to the Baltic. 
The principal city entered by the Dnieper in its long course to the sea 
is Kieff, pe. other | in history as the first spot whereon Christianity was 
planted among the barbarous hordes then leading a nomadic life over 
the steppes of Russia, well known also as animportant military fron- 
tier post, alternately possessed by the Poles and by the Muscovites, 
and at present rising into great importance as the capital of the south 
of Russia. P 

Kieff is most picturesquely situated on the right or southern shore 
of the Dnieper ; it covers a great extent of space, with numerous pub- 
lic buildings crowning the many heights of the undulating ground on 
which the city is built. The general aspect of the city is very striking, 
and the impression on a traveller from the western parts of Europe is 
that which he would expect to receive on first viewing some Asiatic cap- 
ital. The commercial part of the town, called the Podol, lies on a low 
plain at the western extremity ; the rest of Kieff is elevated from 200 
to 300, and even 400 feet above the level, overlooking all the left or 
northern shores of the Dnieper, which are low and flat marshes, ex- 
tending for many leagues above and below Kieff, and from one to two 
leagues wide. In the spring the whole becomes a lake, as the waters 
rise, and the only approach from the north to Kieff is along a causeway 
raised above the level of the floods. It is from the end of this causeway 
that the suspension-bridge is thrown across the Dnieper to the foot of 
the steep acclivities on the right bank. The river, which, for several 
leagues above, has spread through numerous lateral channels, here 
unites into one deep bed, and presents the narrowest passage. This 
passage is, however, still half an English mile in breadth, the depth of 
the water, in a dry autumn, being upwards of 30 feet in the streamway, 
and sometimes more than 50 feet after the melting of the snows in 
spring. Over this chasm, which once formed the barrier for Poland 
against the invasions of the Muscovites, the necessity of internal com- 
munication and the general march of improvement has called for the 
erection of a permanent bridge, and with enlightened policy the En- 
peror of Russia has ordered such a bridge to be constructed. 

The soil of the bed of the river being wholly of sand, and the cur- 
rent often changing its channel, considerable difficulties presented them- 
selves, while the tremendous breaking up of the ice after winter, fol- 
lowed by the melting of the snows in the more northern districts, 
swelled the stream to an extent scarcely comprehensible to the inhabi- 
tants of Great Britain. It became therefore a necessary condition that 
the number of piers of any bridge to be built there should be the few- 





robbed and pinadered by all that can catch hold of them. 

_*I heartily wish you were fixed in the employment you now exer- 
cise ; but, if D—— is not misrepresented to me, you have every 
thing to fear from his artifices and double dealing. I wish I was strong 
enough to carry you through, I'd take you upon my back; but my 
people are away. Calcraft could serve you—no man better. He is the 
second or third potentate in this realm. 

**T may have an opportunity of speaking to Napier, but there W—— 
governs almost alone; and we are not sharp enough to dive into the 
hearts of men. The nephew goes with us. I must have succumbed 
under the weight of some characters of this sort, if I had not stood out 
in open defiance of their wicked powers. A man will not be ill used 
that will not bear it. Farewell, my honest little friend. I am ever 
your ** Faithful and affectionate servant, James Wo.tre. 

** London, 21st July, 1757.” 


{[Marked—*< Answered, 2d Aug. 1757.”] 








LETTER NINTH. 


This letter was written immediately after Wolfe’s return from the 
unlucky descent on Rochefort, in which he was one of no less than 
seven naval and military officers, among whom the command was frit- 
tered away. 


[Addressed—* Captain Rickson, Deputy Quarter-Master-General of 
Scotland, at Edinburgh.’] 


‘** Dear Rickson,—I thank you very heartily for your welcome back: 
I am not sorry that I went, notwithstanding what has happened; one 
may always pick up something useful from amongst the most fatal 
errors. I have found out that an admiral should endeavour to run into 
an enemy’s port immediately after he appears before it; that he should 
anchor the transport ships and frigates as close as can be to the land; that 
he should reconnoitre and observe it as quick as possible, and lose no time 
in getting the troops on shore ; that previous directions should be given in 
respect to landing the troops, and a proper disposition made for the 
boats of all sorts, appointing leaders and fit persons for conducting the 
different divisions. On the other hand, experience shows me that, in 
an affair depending upon vigour and despatch, the generals should set- 
tle their plan of operations, so that no time may be lost in idle debate 
and consultations, when the sword should be drawn; that pushing on 
smartly is the road to success, and more particularly so in an affair of this 
nature—(a surprise]—that nothing is to be reckoned an obstacle to 
your undertaking, which is not found really so upon ¢rya/ ; that in war 
something must be allowed to chance and fortune, seeing it is in its na- 
ture hazardous, and an option of difficulties ; that the greatness of an 
object should come under consideration, opposed to the impediments 
that lie in the way; that the honour of one’s country is to have some 
weight, and that, in particular circumstances and times, the loss of 1,000 
men is rather an advantage to a nation than otherwise, seeing that gal- 
lant attempts raise its reputation, and make it respectable; whereas 
the contrary appearances sink the credit of a country, ruin the troops, 
end create infinite uneasiness and discontent at home. I know not what 
to say, my dear R , or how to account for our proceedings, unless I 
own to you that there never was people collected together so unfit for 
the business they were sent upon—dilatory, ignorant, irresolute, and 
some grains of a very unmanly quality, and very unsoldier-like or un- 
sailorly-like. I have already been too imprudent ; I have said too much, 
and people make me say ten times more than I ever uttered ; therefore 
repeat nothing out of my letter, nor name my name as the author of any 
one thing. The whole affair turned upon the impracticability of escalad- 
ing Rochefort; and the two evidences brought to prove that the ditch 
was wet (in opposition to the assertions of the chief engineer, who had 
been in the place), are persons to whom, in my mind, very little credit 
should be given; without these evidences we must haye landed, and 
must have marched to Rochefort, and it is my opinion that the place 
would have surrendered, or have been taken in 48 Roane. It is certain 











that there was nothing in all that country to oppose 9,000 good foot—a 





est possible, with the largest openings between them. Hence it seemed 
most natural that, with the pcan Be of expense, the principle of a 
suspension bridge should be preferred, and the designs were 50 prepared 
accordingly, and submitted to His Imperial Majesty. On Mr. Vignoles’ 
urgent recommendations, the use of wire ropes as the means of suspen- 
sion was negatived, and the adoption of wrought iron chains with broad 
flat links was decided on. Such wasthe system employed for the Menai 
and Conway Bridges in Wales, by Telford, at several places in England, 
and also in Hungary, at Pesth, across the Danube, by Tierney Clarke. 
All these bridges, however, have but one central opening. The sus- 
pension bridge at Kieff has four principal openings, each of 400 feet, 
and two side openings of 225 feet each, and also a passage of 50 feet on 
the right shore, spanned by a swivel bridge, opening for the passage of 
the steamboats and other river craft. There are, therefore, five sus- 
pension piers in the river, one mooring abutment on the left bank, ano- 
ther mooring abutment on the Kieff side of the stream (which, on ac- 
count of the passage for boats beyond it, is actually an island of masonry 
in the river), and an abutment for the swivel bridge on the right bank 

Each of these have eogeense a coffer-dam of unusual size—particularly 
the two last mentioned. 

The architecture of the river piers is rather novel, and of a striking 
character, harmonizing with that used in the extensive range of first- 
class fortresses which crown the heights of Kieff. The ways through 
the piers have a clear breadth of 28 feet and a height of 35 feet to the 
soffit of the semicircular arches. The platform has nearly 53 feet of 
extreme breadth, of which 35 feet are exclusively devoted to the car- 
riageway ; the platform is suspended by chains, all on the same hori- 
zontal plane, two on each side of the road ; the footpaths project be- 
yond the chains, and are carried by cantilevers round the piers exter- 
iorly, so that the foot passengers are completely separated from the 
horsemen and carriages. Thechainsare composed of links 12 feet long, 
and each weighing about 4 cwt.—eight links form the breadth of each 
chain, and the total length measured along their curves being about 
four English miles. For the swivel bridge the iron employed is almost 
exclusively malleable ; the breadth of the platform is nearly 53 feet, 
and the weight ofiron employed scarcely exceeds 100 tons. The bridge 
is moved horizontally (on the same principle that locomotive engines 
are sent round on the large turntables at a railway station), and by the 
efforts of four men only, acting ona very simple apparatus. Thecon- 
struction of the platform of the bridge presents several novel combina- 
tions of wood and iron, and is of extreme stiffness, to resist the violent 
action of the eddies of air in violent winds, which have so often injured 
and even destroyed the ordinary platforms of suspension bridges in other 
places. The balustrade is remarkably light and elegant, in ornamental 
pannels of wroughtiron. Indeed, cast iron has been carefully exclud- 
ed from every part of the whole bridge, except where its use was really 
preferable or absolutely unavoidable. The total weight of iron used in 
the construction of the bridge is about 3,300 tons, including the ma- 
chinery used inthe various stages of its construction. The whole was 
made in England, several of the most celebrated ironmasters and manu- 
facturers having been engaged upon it. It required 15 vessels to bring 
the ironto Odessa, whence it was taken up to Kieff in small waggons 
drawn by oxen, over the wild steppes, almost without roads, or none 
that deserve the name. ‘ ‘ 

The qua.tity of machinery of every kind employed in the construction 
of the Kieff bridge is most enormous, and not less than nine steam-en- 
gines are in use. Two of these are large stationary ones, each capable 
of working up to a power of 50 horses ; the rest are from four to eight - 
horse power, andcan be moved about as required. The engines pump 
water, drive piles, grind mortar, hoist timber, iron, &c. draw loads, and 


* This relates to the capture, by the French, of Fort William Henry, on the 
south side of Lake George, with all the artillery, vessels, and boats, on 9th 
Aug. 1757, about three months prior to Wolfe’s letter. The govern" Monro, had 
a garrison of 3,000 men, and there was a covering army of 4,000 besides, under- 
General Webb, but the latter, by the most unpardonable neglect and obsti- 
nacy, would not advance to Monro’s assistance, who had accordingly to capitu- 
late. Well might Wolfe speak ofitas a great “ disaster. 
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rform a variety of other operations, in substitution of manual la- 


ur. , , 

rary bridge, carrying a railway, has been thrown across. the 

winle breadth of a Dnieper, and is connected by a self-acting inclined 
jane with the heights of Kieff, whence the great blocks of granite and 
Facets of iron are sent down from the depots above to the works on the 
river. The great provision of granite, bricks, timber, cement, lime, 
field-stones, &c., is very extraordinary, covering many acres of ground, 
A whole village of warehouses, offices, shops, sheds, dwelling-houses for 
the superintendents, and comfortable cottages for the numerous work- 
men have been erected on the left bank of the river, on ground express- 
ly raised for the purpose above the flood level. A regular commissariat 
is attached to the establishment, and the whole organization of service 
js very complete. The bricks employed are very hard, and of a beauti- 
tiful pale colour Extensive quarries of granite were opened in @ great 
many places, solely for these works, but the principal supply and the 
finest and largest blocks are found nearly 100 miles from Kieff, and are 
brought thither on bullock-carts, through a rough country, destitute of 
roads. Not the least remarkable part of the establishment is that for 
the manufacture of the hydraulic cement required for the foundations 
and masonry. It is, in fact, an artificial Pozzolano, made from & pe- 
culiar clay found in the Kieff hills, and re on the principles laid 
down by the celebrated French engineer Vicat, in his recent publica- 
tion. The buildings for this purpose are very extensive, being gigan- 
tic laboratories, where the operations are carried on day and night.— 
Eight large roasting ovens, besides numerous grinding mills, are in 
constant action ; the quantity manufactured is upwards of 300 bushels 

(or about 500 cubic feet) in every 24 hours. : 

{t must be reserved for a technical publication to enter into all the 
engineering details of construction of the Kieff bridge, as there can 
only be given here a merely general idea of the principal features of 
this very magnificent bridge, which will be the largest in Europe, the 
length being fully half an English mile, and covering an area of 100, 
000 square feet, being considerably more than three acres. The works 
were first commenced in April, 1848. The ceremony of laying the first 
stone took place in September of the same year. Eight large coffer- 
dams were completed by the early part of 1849; two of these having 
been destroyed or damaged by the spring floods, have since been en- | 
tirely reconstructed. The foundations of the abutments and of two of | 
the river piers were safely got in before the winter began, and all the 
foundations and cofferdams have been secured by an extensive system 
of protecting works of mattrasse-fascines, laid down according to the 
modern practice in Holland by Dutch contractors, brought purposely 
to Kieff by Mr. Vignoles. It is expected that the whole of the mason- 
ry will be completed by the end of the season of 1550, and that in the 
course of the autumn of 1851 the Kieff suspension-bridge will be finish- 
ed and opened. 

The causeway approaching the Dnieper from the northward, as be- 
forementioned, having been greatly damaged in the great floods of 1845, 
will be put into sufficient repair for the roads on the left bank of the 
river. Onthe right bank, a fine new road along the shore at the foot of 
the acclivities leads up-stream to the commercial and other parts of 
Kieff, and down-stream to the present ferry and the lower fortresses. 
Another road will be formed ascending to the great military positions 
on the heights above. 

The beautiful model of this remarkable bridge is on a scale of about 
1-100 of the length of the actual work. It is the most perfect thing of 
the kind, probably, ever designed or executed, and reflects the highest 
credit on Mr. James, of London, the modeller, and his chief assistant, 
Mr. Sims, who, with another engineer, came purposely from London to 
erect the model at St. Petersburgh. Every piece of wood or iron, every 
bolt, screw, and plank—and they are there by thousands—is represen- 
ted in miniature and in the most perfect manner ; the architectural 
details of the masonry, the interior arrangements of the abutments, the 
moorings, and saddles of the chains, the machinery of the swivel-bridge, 
all are faithfully represented on the proper scale, and in due propor- 
tion. The proportionate scale of length being as 1 to 100, that of area 
is of course as 1 to 10,000, and that of cubes as 1 to 1,000,000! and all 
the smaller pieces of iron are accurately put into the model in the lat- 
ter proportion. The stand for the model is of mahogany, supported on 
bronze Ionic pillars, with gold capitals and frieze, forming a splendid 
piece of furniture, worthy even of the Imperial Palace. The water of 
the Dnieper is represented by a mirror, which reflects the under side of 
the platform, and the whole model is covered with a splendid glass case, 
set in a gilt frame, with a beautiful dome of glass, supported on richly 
gilt pillars of the Corinthian order ; the whole exquisitely chased. The 
model and stand have required two years to make, and the expense, 
from first to last, has been fully £6,000 sterling. 

The cost of the Kieff suspension-bridge, exclusive of the approaches, 
will be upwards of 400,000 guineas, say about two millions and a half 
of silver roubles of Russia, and nearly 11,000,000f., which, though 
large in Amount, may be considered a very low price for so large a work. 
Mr. Vignoles has already prepared, by command of the Emperor, de- 
signs for several other large bridges in various parts of Russia. Some 
of them have been approved, me others are still under consideration, 
and designs are in various stages of progress for still more bridges, be- 
sides other works; for all of which the iron must be furnished from the 
English manufactories. 
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THE REFORM OF COLONIAL GOVERNMENT. 


A prospectus has been placed ‘in our hands, issued by a society en- 
titled * The Society for the Reform of Colonial Government.” The 
first council consists, for the most part, of members of the two Houses 
of Parliament, and comprises men whose names stand amongst those of 
the leaders of the most opposite political parties and factions of the 
day. The chairman is the Hon. Thomas Baring. 

A coalition between hostile political parties has always a significant 
meaning. It is invariably ominous, often dangerous. Such unions 
have been the forerunner of some of the most important events in the 
political history of England. 

A union between parties for the purpose of forming a Government is 
a different fact, and has a different interpretation, from such a union 
between parties in opposition. 

There is a positive necessity, according to the system of our Consti- 
tution, that some Government shall exist, capable of carrying on the 
affairs of the country—some Government composed of men capable, in 
point of intellectual capacity, of conducting the various and difficult 
operations which are intrusted to the Ministers of the Crown, and at 
vie same time possessed of such station and character as to offer an ac- 
ceptable guarantee to the country for the faithful and honest fulfilment 
vi the requirements of the public service. If there exists no party 
whose leaders satisfy these conditions—if no faction is able to furnish 
a working Administration, a coalition becomes inevitable; and such an 
arrangement is usually facilitated by the fatal and invidious influence 
which the prospect of office and the gratification of ambition exercise, 
to persuade men that political principles may be relinquished and poli- | 
tical contrarieties reconciled, 

A union between parties in opposition bears a widely different char- | 
acter : no immediate practical necessity compels the maintenance of an 
unremitting and organized opposition. When men are permanently in- | 
Capacitated, by the almost universal hostility of their political faith, 
from holding office together, no sinister motive can be attributed, should | 
they be found leaguing themselves for the accomplishment of some one 
object which is embraced within the circumference of both their creeds. 

Such a compact between rival parties can only be accomplished when 
the common object for which they unite is of overwhelming importance, 
and the common principle in which they agree is one founded on indis- 
putable truth. , 
wane Union between certain of the Protectionists and the Radicals, 

the Ben appears from the prospectus before us, has heen effected in 
lk Seclety for the Reform of Colonial Government, ” is a union of the | 

atter kind. 

: The Prospectus states that « 
in obtaining for ever 
the real and sole ma 





the general object of the society is to aid | 
y dependency, which is a true colony of oe 
. ‘ nagement of all local affairs by the colony itself ; 
pray tae 602 eo according to the views of the seek, this municipal | 
the Sedan of En ‘are instead of being incompatible with allegiance to | 
affection, and for _ 13 really calculated to substitute for growing ‘is- 
ouaiiie > loval wie danger of a dismemberment of the British 
soem the - teeta. evoted attachment on the part of the colonies 
pc ade Sa ante ae The society also states its belief that ** a 
the Unit re rye ouragement to the colonization proceeding from | 
se United Kingdom’ will follow the adoption of its principles, and puts 
it st as ‘* a main object of the society's endeavours to relieve the 
pe seustah Clay tenia Tang cxpense of the local goverument of colo- 
> e 4 a ae 
foreign Powers at war with the pom te eoleng. Sree Agupene® SY 
,_iience there are two main points in view ;— he local or municipal 
independence of the colonies, with a view to thelr better qovermapent ; 





| d community, or a system of communities, and of bringing it home to 


secondly, the relief of Great Britain from an unequal and unnecessar. 
burden of taxation. In these, Tories and Radicals are for once pace 4 
they have a common object in view ; they arrive at the same result, by 
different routes itis true, but still they do arrive at the same result, 
and they have determined to act in common to bring it about. That 
result involves an entire revolution in the whole existing system of co- 
lonial government. 

Four parties may be said to be interested in the present conjuncture 
of colonial polities :— 

1. The official or Whig party. 2. The Tory orImperial party. 3. 
The Radical or economical party. 4. The colonists themselves ; of these 
the last threeare in league against the first. 

First, there is the party of the Colonial-office, the officialists to whom 
power is sweet and patronage is valuable. This is at the present mo- 
ment nearly conterminous with the Whig party. These men do not de- 
ny that certain improvements are advisable in the mode of governing 
several of our dependencies, but assert that the existing machinery is 
quite adequate for effecting whatever changes may be necessary. Their 
leader, the Colonial Secretary, having been a violent colonial reformer 
all his life, has so far modified his views as to mistrust all reforms of 
which he is not himself the originator, and the office over which he 
presides the executor. The Whig party believe, as far as they can be 
said to believe anything, that it may not be unadvisable that some few 
of our colonies should be trusted with partially free constitutions, and 
that in such the elements of responsible government may be cautiously 
and judiciously recognized; but that the “‘ imperial authority,” the 
controlling and restraining powers of the Colonial office, and above all, 
the patronage, should be left untouched as sacred mysteries ” 

With this view Tories and Radicals both join issue, although upon 
distinct grounds. 

The characteristic of Toryism is its belief in the ancient institutions 
of the country ; its philosophy deals with, and justifies to itself, a faith 
in the principles of which those institutions are the external manifes- 
tation. Of all parts of the ancient system of England, none has at- 
tracted more attention—none been more distinctly recognized by the 
Tory party—than the municipal principle. In the mind of the Tory 
this was the ancient mode of distributing good government throughout 


the doors of the people; and he views it as distinctly opposed to the 
system of centralization and of bureaucracy, which he conceives to be 
modern, and to be the result of Whig philosophy. He regards France 
as the model of central government ; and having little admiration for 
the results of government in that country, he sums up all his detesta- 
tion of the bureaucratic system in one word—un-English. By the mu- 
nicipal principle the Tory understands the delegation of the supreme 
authority in the State of such portion of its powers to local and subor- 
dinate authorities as may be considered requisite for the management 
of purely local affairs. It was in this spirit that the charters of old 
were issued by the sovereign power—by this method the towns acquired 
their corporate indepenience—and it was in pursuance of this 
ancient principle that the most despotic of our Kings committed to the 
colonies, which went out in these days, the power to frame all such laws 
as to them might seem fit for the good government of the communities 
they were about to establish. 

lt is not to be wondered at, then, that those of the Tory party who 
look beyond the mere external forms of national institutions to the 
principles which these forms represent should recognize in the present 
system of governing a multitude of distant communities, by a despotic 
and irresponsible central power in Downing-street, a direct violation 
of that theory of delegated municipal authority which they believe to 
be contained as a necessary element in the English constitutional sys- 
tem. 

The town of Manchester has lately voted 450,000/. for the purpose 
of supplying itself with water. They consult no one but themselves 
when they do so. The governor of a colony cannot lay out the tithe of 
so many pence without the sanction ofa secretary of state who lives 
at a distance of half the globe. 

It is not to be wondered at, then, that the Tory party should 
perceive the necessity of an entire change in the present mode of 
governing the colonies, and that they should accept the ‘Society 
for the Reform of Colonial Governments” as a ready and constitution- 
al agency for recalling the empire, in a time of unexampled difficulty 
and danger, from a system which has resulted in discontent and disaf- 
fection throughout the whole colonial world, to those ancient and wise 
principles of government which, in their belief, have raised the coun- 
try to the highest pinnacle of greatness and glory amongst the nations, 
and by a return to which alone that greatness and glory can be pre- 
served. With these feelings there is not probably an individual of the 
Tory or Protectionist party who will not follow the example of Mr. 
Stafford, Mr. Napier, Mr. Walpole, and Mr. Baring, in joining the 





new society. 

But the names of Sir W. Molesworth, Mr. Cobden, and Mr. Hume 
also appear on the council. Let us see how these gentlemen, and the 
Radicals generally, will justify their union with their bitter political 
opponents. Mr. Cobden has saved us the trouble of any lengthened 
discussion on this point. He has given, in his late speech at Bradford, 
a most masterly exposition of the views of his party in relation to 
colonial government. Mr. Cobden’s view is an extremely simple and 
straightforward one; it is the same as that put forward by Sir W. 
Molesworth in his speeches in Parliament, and at the Colonial Reform 
dinner at the end of last session. 

The Radicals, setting aside all highflown principles, content them- 
selves with askin g—Does colonial government succeed economically ?— 
does it pay ?—are you working the concern at a profit, or ata loss? 
And then they show, beyond all doubt or dispute, that you are carry- 
ing on your colonial affairs at an enormous sacrifice—a sacrifice deman- 
ded from the labouring classes in this country. 

Now, this is an argument to which, as far as it goes, there is no re- 
ply. Ifcolonies cannot be made and maintained without entailing a 
great burden on this country, what is the use of making them at all? 
It is replied at once that they are necessary to relieve England of its 
surplus population. But the United States of America, which do not 
cost us a farthing, take more of our surplus population off our hands 
than all our colonies put together, for which we are put to an enor- 
mons annual expense. 

It may be quite true that the argument of the Radicals does not take 
in some of the most important considerations which enter into the ques- 
tion, as a whole; but, as far as it goes, it is satisfactory and irresisti- 
ble. It is no business of ours whether the test applied by the Radicals 
to the colonial system is a better or a worse one than that applied by 
the Tories ; both are satisfactory to their respectiv advocates. The 
system breaks down, whatever be the test applied. The Tories, per- 
haps, may think that their new friends adopt a rather mean and narrow 
rule of human conduct when they measure the moral and political value 
of every action or policy by its relation to the pocket—by its equivalent 
in pounds, shillings, and pence. They may, perhaps, witness with 
some indignation the coolness with which their allies from Manchester 
talk of the uselessness of the colonies, or the sneer which sometimes es- 
capes them when they speak of the imperial greatness and glory of their 
country. i 

Radivals, on the other hand, will, perhaps, look with somethiag of a 


' business-like contempt at men who search the records of history, and 


study the principles of their ancestors, to disprove what. may be dis- 
proved by an argument ready to their hands—an argument which can- 
not be answered, and is, therefore, sufficient. They do not think it 
worth their while to go into the constitutional question ; they are satis- 
fied with the economical one. 

A Tory will differ from the Radical who says, that wader no cireum- 
stances ought the people of this country to pay for the maintenance of 
foreign empire; but he will cordially agree with him in checking an 
expenditure which is resulting, not in the maintenance of empire, but 
in its dissolution. A Radical will differ from a Tory as to the grounds 
upon which the wisdom of delegating a portion of the supreme authority 
to distant and subordinate communities may be argued, because the 
Radical believes that all power emanates from the people, and that the 
inhabitants of the colonies have an inherent and indefeasible right to | 
govern themselves; but he will not trouble himself about the princi- 
ples upon which the change is to be made, so that it is made, and he 
will cordially co-operate with a Tory in pulling down the most com- 
plete and uncontested despotism in the Western hemisphere—the des- | 
potism of the Colonial-office. , 

But we have spoken of a fourth party who are interested in this 
struggle of officialism—the colonists. The Society for the Reform of 
Colonial Government invites each of the colonies to appoint an agent to | 
communicate with it, and to aid it in the endeavour to obtain for each 
the political privileges to which it is entitled. The name of Mr. Ad- | 
derley in the list of the council is a sufficient guarantee that the inter- 
ests of colonists will be amply represented ; and we shall be greatly 
deceived if there exists a single dependency of England which will not 
answer promptly and loudly to the call 











The colonists—of all parties the most deeply interested in the issue of 
the struggle—without, perhaps, fully appreciating the reasoning of the 
Tory, without sympathizing with the somewhat selfish principle of the 
Radical, supply an argument to both, and to the whole country, to 
which there can be no reply, and to which all should take heed. 

The Colonists say, ‘* We will not permit your present system to con- 
tinueany longer. If you are determined to maintain it, it must be by 
the sword.” They have not said so in so many words, but there are 
— mutterings ominously intelligible to the statesman, from 
which but one meaning can be gathered. The colonists will not submit 
to the government of Downing-street. If we do not destroy it, they will 
So it has come to this at last—if this country does not pull down the 
Colonial-office, the Colonial-office will pull down the empire! British 
colonists say they will not be taxed without their own consent; and 
why should they? They say they will not obey laws to which they 
have not given their consent ; and why shouldthey ? They will not be 
kept in doubt whilst a ship cireumnavigates the globe, as to what is to 
be law or what isnot. They will not allow their hard-earned fortunes 
to be made the sport of the ignorance or the obstinacy of a Government 
over whose actions they have no control—they will not allow their lands 
to be made your penitentiaries and gaols. 

It is not now, therefore, a simple question, whether we ought to main- 
tain our presentsystem. Wecannot maintain it. No power onearth 
can now prolong its existence. And itis the consciousness that matters 
cannot remain in their present condition—that there is an absolute 
necessity todo something without delay—that if time be lost, the 
British colonial empire will be no more—this alarming conviction it is 
which, impressing itselfon the minds of all who are acquainted with 
colonial matters, has combined into one the most discordant elements, 
and united in a patriotic alliance men of the most opposite political 
principles. 

But there is one man and one party whom this conviction has not 
reached—the colonial Minister and his friends. Administered by wise 
heads, the power of the Colonial-office might have gone on for some time 
longer. Lord Grey tightened the rein and it has snapped. Still he 
drives unconsciously on—defeat and mortification irritate his temper, 
without shaking his obstinacy or amending his judgment. But an ar- 
bitrary, an insolent rule has hastened on the crisis, which has called 
into existence this new society. Macaulay says, speaking of the kings 


of England. “ The talents and even the virtues of her first six French 
kings were a curse to her—the follies and vices of the seventh were her 
salvation.” In this respect Lord Grey is the King John of colon- 


ies.—Colonial Magazine, Jan. 1850. 
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AN ADVENTURE, BY MAJOR EDWAKD3S, C. B. 


The following very characteristic sketch is taken ‘rom a private let- 
ter received lately by a friend in England fromthe above named gallant 
soldier. It was not intendedfor publication ; but found its way into a 
provincial journal ;— 

The heat is already terrible in tents, under these hills, yet I am glad 
of the trip, as I know nothing of the tribes who hold the hills from Tank 
to Dera Ghazee Khan. Now [ am filling my head and note books with 
the Nukshuh of their passes. I shall remember the Tukhti Soliman as 
long as I live, for, underneath its snowy peaks, [ more narrowly escaped 
death than ever I can remember before—even during the last twe years. 
Among the Cabul merchant tribes, who frequent the Danum, is a large 
one called the Nassurs ; and among them isa Zagee riscal, named Shah- 

zad Khan, who at one time or another has tussled with Dost Mahomed, 
the Newab of Deva, and all the Sikh authorities in these parts. I sent 
for him to answer some complaints. He did not come (I was then in 
Bunnoo) ; I sent again—same result ; but talked of sending his brother 
when quite convenient. He was encamped then close to Kolachee, and 
I told the Khan to send him by force, if he would not come of his own 
accord. Hearing this he bolted to the hills ; but when all was quiet 
came back again. The Kardar wrote in vain to him to pay his trinnee. 
He would not ; when therefore I came myself to Kolachee, I made in- 
quiries as to Shahzad Khan’s whereabouts ; and fiading he was encamped 
close under Soliman’s throne, about 9 koss off, I determined to make a 
rapid dour on him, and try and seize him. 

One night, therefore, | quietly got together 200 Dooranee Sowans, 
60 Sikh Regulars and about 30 or 40 others of dificrent sorts, forded the 
Loonnee, which was much swollen, and nearly did for us al, and made 
for the encampment ; telling 200 infantry soldiers and 12 Zoombooruks 
to follow in the rear asa reserve, in case of any serious business. We 
reached the camp at daylight, and I drewup my men in a nullah, to 
give the horsesb reath, before going at it. Judge of my surprise to find 
that of 60 regular Sikhs, only 20 were forthcoming ; and about 40 of the 
200 Dooranees. The rest had lost their way in the dark, it was said ; but 
I learnt afterwards the cowards turned back in the middle of the Loon- 
nee, so that I had 60 men out of 300. For all the world I could not go 
back without trying at all events, and, taking no notice of the defections, 
pushed on. The Dooranees at first, when some hundreds of yards off, 
could not be kept back, but yelled “ [llah!” and shook their juzails and 
shumshers in the air, as ifthey werecoming to eat up the Nassurs with- 
out salt ; but as we neared the camp they became quite manageable and 
fell into line. 

The Nassurs turned out like roused wasps with juzails, swords, 
sticks, stones, and all sorts of combustibles. I coolly called on them 
all to surrender. A barefaced proposition, which was received with a 
handsome volley ; seeing nothing left [drew my sword, and calling to 
my*‘ heroes” to follow, rode into the ruck. Of 60 men, on my honour 
I do not slander them, when I say 10 may have charged along with 
me, including a son of Sirdar Synd Mahommed Khan, Barrukzee, and 
a young cousin of the Kolachee Ullah; so you may fancy we had to 
give and take pretty thick. One ruffian that I got involved with ac- 
tually proposed to blow me up like Ghuznee Gate, crammed the muzzle 
of his juzail into my stomach, and fired! Nothing on earth could have 
saved me but what happened. The priming flashed in the pan. I 
eut him over the head, and we parted even. How we ever got through 
alive is a mystery; but emerging safely with two men at the opposite 
side of the camel, I looked round for the rest of my friends. They 
were circling and caracolling round the edges at prudent distances, 
and were, I believe, sincerely glad to see me come out, as an excuse to 
getaway. But my eye fell on the Nassur herd of camels, tied in a cir- 
cle, and the soul of @ cattle-lifter took possession of me. I thought if 
we carried off a good bey off camels it would turn defeat into victory ; 
so made rush No. 2 at the herd, which probably saved me by springing 
up between me and their masters, and leaping about in the most ridi- 
culous manner, half fettered and half loose’ Assisted by a thief whom 
I had pardoned and taken into service a few weeks obefore, and wh 
quite entered into the business professionally, I succeeded in driving 
off 75 of these camels; and though the Nassurs followed me up like 
madmen, and one fellow nearly felled me with a stone as big as my 
head (we were on horseback, and they on foot), and, putting the oonths 
before us, we pricked them in the true Arab style, nor drew bridle till 
we had made a koss. 

Halting to count heads, I was much disgusted to find the young 
Khan of Kolachee missing. ‘*Whosaw him?’ A Sowen had seen 
him knocked off his horse with a stick—and never helped him. What 
was to be done?) Go back my men would not, had I asked them: and, 
if | brought up the reserve of infantry, the first shot would be the sig- 
nal for Kalvo Khan’s murder by the Nassurs. The only thing was to 
make reprisal ; sol sent word to the reserve to get possession, if possible, 
of a Mulluck or two out of another Nassur camp in the rear, whieh 
being pitched close to a large village was not likely to resist. 
executed their orders, and brought off the Mulluck who divides the 
Nassur tribe with Shazad, and also upwards of 200 more camels. Un- 
fortunately this Malluck proved to be on bad terms with Shazad and 
the latter would not swap Kalvo Khan for him, but walked off into the 
Tukti Soliman, where he knew I could not follow. Indeed T have been 
unable to walk ever since, having got a severe contusion from a stone 
on my right knee, which has given me great pain, (I forgot to say 
that only four of our party, besides myself, were wounded.) At last I 
gave to Kalvo Khan’s father the 75 camels I had carried off, and told 
him to make his own bargain. A Turkeer was found, and the young 
Khan recovered. No sooner did he arrive than he said, “ Have you 
not got more camels besides the 75 you gave my father?” “Yes,” I 
said, “ upwards of 200 of Sher Must Khan’s.”  « All right! they are 
not Sher Must Khan’s but Shazad’s own; he having sent them for 
safety to graze with Sher Must’s herd; he thinks you don’t know it, 
and will let them go, of course, now T am returned.” Sher Must cor- 
roborated this statement, only claiming 10 out of 245; 96 were after- 
wards proved not Shazad’s and released; but we confiscated 139. A 
tolerable good set-off to Mr. Shazad’s trinnee. He has since fled to 
Khorassan. : Pry 

As long as I am in this district, I shall go on the same principle, and 
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never let any fellow rest that does not knuckle down to the authorities. 
They must either pay trinnee, and come to the Adawlut when summon- 
@, or clear out of the Darnum. But I certainly will not rely on cold 
steel at the head of a Dooranee and Sikh Sowans any more. Once to 
try is very well, but the result discouraging. I expect another wigging 
from ——— for this business, and think | see the sentences already 
‘< derogatory to the judicial dignity of an assistant resident, and suited 
only to the character of a Northumbrian cattle lifter !” 





THE NEW HOUSES OF PARLIAMENT. 

We made a careful inspection the other day of the new House of Com- 
mons in \r. Barry’s new Houses of Parliament. It isa noble room 
sixty-two feet broad by forty-five long, and forty-five high,—as small 
as is possible for the requirements of the House. Compared with the 
House of Lords, it is almost quaker-like in its decorations. The lights 
are from windows at the sides, that rise from about the middle of the 
wallto within a foot ofthe ceiling. At either end there are three noble 
arches filled with perpendicular tracery, to correspond with the win- 
dows. The walls are pannelled with oak two-thirds up ; carved with 
the well-known linen pattern, and on certain tiers surmounted with 
rows of shields for armorial bearings. The galleries for members, re- 

ters, and strangers give boldness and effect to the whole composition. 
Phe Speaker’s chair is at the north end, near his own apartments. 
The windows are filled at present with plain glass ; but it is the inten- 
tion of the architect to introduce a stained glass of a very simple charac- 
ter, in order to subdue the agpreesive glare of light that floods the 
building from the plain glass of such noble windows. It is impossible 
to burn the house down ;—you might set fire to it and destroy the whole 
of the furniture and fittings, but the flooring and walls and even the 
roof, we believe, would remain intact and fit to receive another assem- 
bly with no other aid than that of the upholsterer. It is said that the 
building will be found to answer one of the first requirements of such 
a structure—that of allowing the voice to be heard distinctly through- 
out. The House might be made ready for the reception of members in 
a very short time,—this session, we believe ; but the works, thanks to 
an impoverish edExchequer and an unwilling Chancellor, advance less 
rapidly than the paymaster—the public—would wish. We trust that 
the miscellaneous estimates of the Chancellor will inciude this session 
a heavier item for the New Houses than has been granted on any pre- 
vious cccaien. Ten years will have passed on the 27th of April next 
since the first stone was laid,—and at the present pinched scale of par- 
liamentary ggrants there is very little hope of completing the building 
within the next six years. 

It is impossible to survey the noble elevation which the genius o 
Mr. Barry has calied into existence,—to walk through the spacious 
quadrangles and the stately halls,—without an earnest desire to see 
the completion of the works. It is pleasant to contemplate from the 
river, from Poets’ Corner, or from Old Palace Yard, what form the 
whole structure will take when the architect shall have done his work, 
—to build for one’s self the Victoria Tower rising to the immense, height 
of 340 feet, or 64 feet less than the height from the ground of the cross 
of St. Paul’s Cathedral,—to raise the Central Tower to the architect's 
height of 300 feet while preserving the just proportions of the two 
structures,—to carry the light and graceful Clock Tower into the clear 
blue sky of a London spring, to a middle height between the Central 
and the Victoria Towers. Or, if we loiter and muse throughout the 
vast maze of building which Mr. Barry has reared with so much tact 
and talent—it is pleasant to ew the House of Commons with orators 
as eloquent as Chatham and Burke and members as honest as Marvell 
or Shippen ; pleasant, if we walk within, from corridor to hall, from 
nall to committee-room, to cover the walls with frescoes which shall 
pleey the English School of semen on the same level with the English 

chool of poetry,—Despite, however, the penuriousness of the Chancel- 
lor, the hammer is not altogether silent in the New Palace at West- 
minster. There is still a little army of masons and carpenters at work 
to supply the immense mass of carving required for the decorated char- 
acter and extent of the building. The Qneen’s Robing-room has ad- 
vanced considerably since our last visit :—the Central Hall and St. 
Stephen’s Hall, as far as the masons are concerned, are nearly completed, 
St. Stephen's Porch, at the South end of Westminster Hall, is filled with 
a hive of workmen, carving figures and bosses and coats of arms appro- 
priate to the place. The fresco-painters are at work. The six com- 
partments in the Lords are already filled, as our readers know; and in 
the Poet’s Hall, Cope, Herbert and Horsely have illustrated Chaucer, 
Shakspeare and Milton,—Mr. Tenniel is at work with taste, feeling and 
judgment on Dryden’s “ St. Cecilia,’—Mr. Herbert is trying his hand 
on a passage in Spenser,—and other artists as yet unnamed are to re- 
present Pope, Byron and Walter Scott. Alterations, too, are in pro- 
gress; and by the time the Parliament meets, the Reporters’ Gallery in 
the Lords will have been advanced six feet into the body of the build- 
ing. This alteration, though it interferes with the just proportions of 
the room, will make it the better adapted to the requirements of its fre- 
quenters. 

There is nothing more striking throughout the whole building than 
the dwarf appearance which Westminster Hall makes after the eye has 
been accustomed to the Victoria Porch—and to the lofty proportions of 
the Central Hall and of St. Stephen’s Hall. Lowering the floor has 
been attempted, without removing the disfigurement in any degree pro- 
portionate to the necessities of the case. r Barry, we are told, con- 
templates raising the roof; not by taking it to pieces and then rejoining 
it, but by some contrivance in mechanics that will secure the whole 
woodwork intact, and yet enable the masons to build upon the walls on 
which it rests. We confess, after weighing the matter with an anti- 
pee prejudice, that we should like to see thisdone. The noble roof 

eserves a better elevation ; and after the tubular bridge at Conway, 
to raise the entire roof of Westminster Hall would, it seems, be an easy 
contrivance. Mr. Barry has already lengthened the Hall by carrying 
the south window further out :—let him raise ‘ Rufus’s Roaring Hall” 
still nearer to the skies, and thus add to the uniform nobility of the 
whole edifice.—London paper, Jan. 5. 





AN AMERICAN DRAMA IN LONDON. 


America is worthily repaying us the dramatic debt she owes us. The 
seeds of the dramatic art which have been scattered by all our best 
dramatic artistes, broadcast on the American soil, have fructified and 
are now bearing fruit. America has, within the last three years, given 
us Miss Cushman, the greatest tragedian at present on the stage—Mrs. 
Mowatt, the most interesting of young tragedians, the most lady -like 
of genteel comedians, the only@ady who has shown herself capable of 
taking Miss Foote's line of characters, since Miss Foote left the stage— 
Mr. Davenport, one of the most energetic and powerful actors of melo- 
drama that has appeared of late years, and whose powers as a legiti- 
mate tragedian and asa goer comedian are of no common order, be- 
sides a host of excellent delineators of Yankee peculiaries ; but Amer- 
ica had not given us, until last night, any play that would stand the 
test of representation before a onlion audience. Rough and ranting 
melodramas have formed the staple of what America had hitherto sent 
us, but last night this reproach was wiped out, and there was repre- 
sented at this theatre, with the most deserved success, an original Ame- 
rican five-act comedy, the scene of which is laid in New York, and which 
delineates American manners after the same fashion as our own Gar- 
rick, Colman, and Sheridan were accustomed to delineate English man- 
ners, and which, as regards piot, construction, character or dialogue, 
is worthy to take its place by the side of the best of English comedies. 
It is from the ; that most delightful of actresses, Mrs. Mowatt, 
and is entitled a, or Life in New York ; and the following is 
pod Re of ie plot, epee the three plots interwoven with 

other, in the mos and artistical ma i 
mirably built comedy. co ae 
* bal * 

Mrs. Mowatt deserves the credit of having blended and j 
these three plots with considerable skill an stage tact, so perp icy 
depends upon the other without confusion ; while all steadil y progress 
towards the dénowement. The comedy was perfectly acted ; Mr. Dayen- 
port, as Adam Trueman, the old farmer, threw a feeling of warmth 
= heartiness into the per which has not been equalled since the days 
of Fawcett ; and MissF. Vining, as Gertrade, his governess daughter, 
was most interesting, Mr. Johnstone acted the part of Mr. Tiffany 
with considerable power, and Mrs. Marston, as Mrs. Tiffany, was the 
pink of vulgarity. Scharf, as the roguish clerk, was full of truthful- 
ness, his abashed manner when threatened with prosecution contrasting 
most artistically with his previous vulgar and overbearing insolence. 
Mr. and Mrs. A. Wigan, acted the French Count and the French wait- 
ing-maid as they alone can act such characters, Mr. J Herbert was ex- 
cessively humorous asa high-minded Nigger. All the characters group- 
ed round the Tiffanies were admirably sustained, but, to our thinking, 
the‘character of the group, nay, we are almost inclined to think that, as 





so far as English audiences are concerned, the character of the comedy, 
is that of Prudence, the sister of Mrs. Tiffany, a prim puritanical 
Yankee old maid, who has not “ fairly given the matter up,” and who, 
when not making hot love, is making diabolical mischief. She is the 
chorus of the piece, reminding every one of their faults, and ever 
parvenu of his or her origin ; she is, in fact, * a dreadful woman,” and, 
what is better still an original character, a specimen of American society, 
to which we had never before been introduced. This character was ad- 
mirably acted by Mrs. Parker, who evidently revelled inthe part. The 
comely was admirably put on the stage ; the drawing-room and ball- 
room scenes, in fact, all the scenes of the resort of the fashionables, 
were quite equal to anything that was done at the Olympic during the 
most paliny days ofthe Vestris management: The comedy wes perfectly 
acted, and perfectly put on the stage. The applause was enthusiastic, 
and at the conclusion there were loud calls for Mrs. Mowatt, who had 
taken no part in the performance, but who at length appeared before 
the curtain to receive that enthusiastic applause which she had so highly 
merited by the production of this most excellent comedy. The house 
was crowded to excess.—London Sun, Jan. 19. 





Great Exurerrion or THe Works oF Inpustry or ALL NATIONs, 
—Another important step in the history of preparation for the great In- 
dustrial Exhibition of 1851 has been at length taken. Last night’s Ga- 
zette contains the Royal Commission nominating the persons who are to 
have charge of the necessary measures for carrying out the scheme, 
and be responsible to European opinion for the due constitution of the 
juries who are to apportion the prizes between a Universe of competitors, 
The Royal Commissioners are,—with the Prince Consort at their head, 
—The Duke of Buccleuch, the Earl of Rosse, Earl Granville, the Earl 
of Ellesmere, Lord Stanley, Lord John Russell, Sir Robert Peel, Henry 
Labouchere, Esq., William Ewart Gladstone, Esq., the Chairman of the 
East India Company for the time being, Sir Richard Westmacott, the 
President of the Geological Society of London for the time being, 
Thomas Baring, Esq., Charles Barry, Esq., Thomas Bazley, Esq. 
(President of the Chamber of Commerce at Manchester), Richard 
Cobden, Esq., the President of the Institution of Civil Engineers for 
the time being, Charles Lock Eastlake, Esq., Thomas Field Gibson, 
Esq.,(well known in the Spitalfields silk trade), John Gott, Esq. (of 
Leeds), Samuel Jones Loyd, Esq., Philip Pusey, Esq., and William 
Thompson, Esq., (iron master and Alderman of London). The joint 
secretaries appointed to the commission are Stafford Henry Northcote, 
Esq., and John Scott Russell, Esq.—By the same instrument, Henry 
Cole, Esq., Charles Wentworth Dilke, jun, Esq , George Drew, Esq., 
Francis Fuller, Esq., and Robert Stephenson, Esq., are appointed the 
Executive Committee for carrying the exhibition into effect under the 
directions of the Prince Consort—with Matthew Digby Wyatt, Esq. for 
their secretary.—London paper, Jan. 5. 





Va.vas_ie Carco.—Having heard of the immense value of the cargo 
brought to this port inthe Canada Steam Ship, on her late voyage, 
we have made enquiries, and ascertained that it amounted to £420,000, 
or, in round numbers, two millions of dollars. It consisted of 200 tons 
of French silks and fine goods, estimated at £280,000, and 500 tons of 
British goods at £140,000. 
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ANNUAL FESTIVAL OF THE NEW YORK BURNS’ CLUB. 


The members of the Burn’s Club and other admirers of Scotland’s 
favourite poet celebrated the anniversary of his birth, at the Howard 
Hotel Broadway, on Friday the 25th ult. James Linen, Esq., President 
of the Club, occupied the chair, and was ably supported on the right 
and left by Messrs. Christopher Heiser, and De Witt Linn. Donald 
Murray Esq., as Vice President, ably discharged the duties which de- 
volved upon him, supported on the right and left by Messrs. George 
Carnegie, and James Murray, the latter of whom is President of the St. 
Andrew's Club of Buffalo. Mr. Barnum set a sumptuous entertainment 
before his guests ; and after the dinner had been duly discussed, the 
large silver punch bowl belonging to the establishment was placed on 
the table, and during the evening was replenished, ‘* Many a time and 
oft.” Wine also flowed in profusio... and as will be seen by the sketch 
of the proceedings which follows, the eutertainment passed off in a most 
agreeable and harmonious manner. Several gentlemen connected with 
the Press were present. Dodworth’s Cornet Band performed appropriate 
airs during the evening. 





The Presipent, after the cloth wasdrawn, rose and said— I have 
frequently had the honour of presiding on similar occasions, and of ad- 
dressing a larger audience than the present; but I have seldom had 
the satisfaction of being surrounded by so many warm personal friends. 
The past year, gentlemen, was pregnant with events of no ordinary 
nature—political and social. Part of the old world, rotten and heayi 
with the accumulated diseases of ages, can only be cured by that great 
political physician, public opinion. The Cholera, that dreadful scourge 
and appalling pestilence, has visited our dwellings, and laid in the dust 
some of our oldest members. Thankful ought we to be, gentlemen, that 
a governing Providence threw around us a shield of protection, and 
spared us from its desolating ravages. I hope this brief allusion to de- 
parted worth will not be deemed unreasonable. They have but prece- 
ded us in our journey. Our own faces will soon be missed in the social 
circle, and others, inspired with a kindred feeling, will occupy our re- 
spective places. However, gentlemen, while we live let us live as ratio- 
nal and intelligent beings, using discreetly, and not abusing, the many 
blessings by which we are surrounded. When the times arrives for 
our Exodus into another world, may each of us, in the beautiful language 
of Bryant, approach his end— 

Like one who draws the drapery of his couch 
About him, and lies down to pleasant dreams. 

And now, gentlemen, as example is better than precept, ! will cut 

short this homily, and not inflict on your patience a long elaborate 
speech. I trust when it comes to your turn to say or sing, that you 
will say very little, and sing very much ; at the same time I wish one 
and all to contribute to this festive banquet, each one in his own pecu- 
liar way. You have had a princely dinner, and you seem in excellent 
good humour. If you do not spend the evening in a manner worthy of 
the occasion, and make it what it ought to be, ‘‘ the feast of reason and 
the flow of soul,” it will not be for want of the “inspiring bowl” or 
through the absence of John Barleycorn; and what is more, it will not 
be ip consequence of your President neglecting his duty. Let us im- 
prove upon all former endeavours if it be possible. Let us hear of auld 
Scotland and her time-honoured institutions. Bring before us in pas- 
sing review her rugged mountains and her peaceful glens. . Tell us of her 
battle-fields, her warriors and her patriots. Tell us of her border 
feuds and her Highland Clans. Tell us of her inherent and quenchless 
love of freedom. Tell us how she emerged nto light from the darkness of 
the middle ages, and how her sons, with their commercial enterprise, 
have carried the blessings of civilization into the remotest regions of 
the earth. Revive the memory of all that is great and illustrious about 
her name. Bring forward her national literature, her men of science 
and her minstrels ; and above all things, let the glorious spirit of her 
Burns be present. Let us be animated by one feeling, actuated by one 
impulse—to honour the memory of our national Poet. Let us with rap- 
ture dwell on his virtues as a benefactor of the human family, and with 
heart and soul sing the touching strains that flowed so sweetly from his 
matchless Lyre. The name of Burns is one around which the best of 
his countryman will ever fondly cling. It is shrined in our affections, 
and graven on the tablet of our hearts; and our children shall be taught 
to sing his songs and to venerate his wonderful genius. The glory of 
his name shall onward roll with the irresistible tide of civilization, till 
every hearth in savage lands shall ring with the glorious lyrics of his 
music.” 

The President then gave the following toasts, which were received 
with all the honours. 

ist. The Birth-day of Burns—A day worthy of annual commemoration to the 
end of time. : 

Music, “ Bonny Doon”—Song by A. Robertson, “ A man’s a man for a’ that.’ 

2d. Scotland—Her moral and intellectaal greatness. Long may it be the pride 
of her sons to maintain itin all its purity and brightness. 

Music, “ Garb of old Gaul,’—Song by D. Macgregor, “ Scots wha hae wi’ 
Wallace bled.” 

3d. Tne Queen. 

Music, ‘‘ God save the Queen,’”’—Song by Mr. Peacock,‘ Rule Britannia,” 

4th. The President of the United States 

Music,"* Yankee Doodle,” and ‘‘ Hail Colaumbia’”—Song by Mr. Hall, “ The 
star spangled banner.” 

The Vice Presipent, Donald Murray, Esq., then said—* It becomes 
my pleasing task to ropose the fifth regular toast, which I have no 
doubt will be pansivele with a hearty demonstration of enthusiasm by 
every one present. As Scotchmen we claim to be second to no other na- 
tion in matters of gallantry. We need not look for a better proof of a 





nations high state of civilization than finding woman occupying that 











ition in the social scale that God physically and intellectually created 
er fur. As Campbell beautifully expresses it— 
The world was sad—the garden was a wild, 
And man the bermit sighed till woman smiled. 

Gentlemen, I give you *‘ the Lassies !”’ 

Music,“ My Nannie O"— Song. “ Green grow the rashes O." 

The Secretary, Vr. James Somerville, then read the following letter 
of apology from Wm. C. Bryant Esq., addressed to himself. 

New Yors Jan, 224, 1850. 

Dear Sir.—I regret that a previous engagement deprives me of the pleasure of 

accepting the invitation with which | am honoured, to be a guest at the anniver- 
sary dinver of the Burns’ Ciub Since the last birth day of your great poet, I 
have visited many of the remarkable places celebrated inthe Svouish ballads, 
and have no longer any reason to wonder that so many men of distinguished poe- 
tic genius have arisen among the Scottish peasantry. Allow me to contribute a 
toast to your festivity— The popular poetryof Scoiland—A perennial fountain, 
at which the geniasof modern English postey drinks and is refreshed ’' 
Lam &e. W.C. Brrayr. 

Another letter of apology was read, from Mr. Young, of the Albion, 
proposing this sentiment : 

“ Tacreasing influence to the songs of the great Scottish bard—may they help to 
elevate the lowly and bring down the proud, until both shall meet ia good fellow- 
ship on the common platforin of hamanity.”’ 

Similar letters were also read from Anthony Barclay, Esq., H.B.M. 
Consul, and from Lewis Gaylord Clarke, Esq., of the Knickerbocker. 

After Mr. McGregor had sung, 

“Tak your auld cloak about ye,”’ 

The Secretary rose and said, he was going to follow the advice of the 
President. He would not make a speech, but he would remind them, 
that while they were met honour of the birthday of Burns, they 
should not forget that on the same day a small voice was herd in the 
Vales of Yarrow, which were afterwards vocal with its melody. Ro- 
bert Burns and James Hogg were both born onthe 25th of January. 
He would therefore give them, 

“ The Ettrick Shepherd.” 

+ Song by Mr. Robertson—* When the kye come hame.” 


Mr. J. CUNNINGHAM, by request, then recited the lines written by 
him for the Burns’ Anniversary of 1848, (which were published in the 
report of that celebration, in the d/bion,) and being called upon by 
the President for a sentiment, said: 

Mr. President,—* In the course of my reading, I have met with the 
following remark ;’—made, I believe, by an eminent thinker and states- 
man, whose name I cannot now recall !—‘ Let me write the songs of a 
people, and I care not who makes their laws.” It occurred to me, sir, 
at the time, that the author of the remark could have found no more 
apt illustration than in the person of Robert Burns. His songs have 
become household words in his native land; and it would not be easy to 
underrate the amount of influence they have had in forming the charac- 
ter of Scotchmen, as it is exhibited to the world at the present day 
There are many very good people,—and intelligent people too, sir,— 
who regard the lyric poet,—the writer of songs,—as one who may con- 
tribute to the enjoyment of the passing hour, but whose influence is 
transitory and evanescent. But, sir, this is not so. The sentimerts 
contained in those songs sink into the hearts, and make an indelible 
impression upon the minds of those who may have been accustomed to 
hear or to repeat them. And, sir, he who has imbibed the spirit of the 
songs of Burns, cannot well be a bad man. : 

But, it is safe to say that the power of Burns for good has but just 
begun to operate upon the world. Such a man—as has been said of 
Shakspeare—“ was not for a day but for all time”’—and I may add for 
all men. The influence of such a man is an ever-extending circle, ope- 
rating forever with a force unspent. There is, perhaps, no civilized 
land upon the globe where the songs of Burns have not already been 
heard; for the Scotchman penetrates everywhere, as you know, sir, 
and almost invariably carries the songs of Burns in his head and in his 
heart. And they bear their fruit,—* like flower-seeds by the far winds 
sown ;” and I hope it will not be considered a very extravagant flight 
of fancy, if I suggest that at this very hour the melodies of Burns may 
be mingling with the breeze that sighs along the shores of the Pacific. 

But, sir, I will not presume to expatiate upon a theme which is ex- 
haustless, and which demands other and higher powers to do it justice. 
Every individual here, Ido not doubt, can find considerations in his 
own mind in connection with this subject, quite as powerful as any I 
could suggest—and sufficient to cause him to accord with me in the fol- 
lowing sentiment :” 

“ He who writes the songs of a people—the most potent of legislators, he makes 
laws for the heart.” 

After the sentiment had been toasted, Mr. C. passed round a beau- 
tiful miniature Daguerreotype likeness of Burns, taken from an original 
picture. 

Song by D. E. Ross,—“ Oft in the stilly night.”” 

Mr. James Murray, of Buffalo, formerly President of the St. An- 
drew’s Society in that city, gave ‘‘ The Health of Mr. Heiser,” who sat 
on the right of the chair. 

The Presipent said there was a fact connected with Mr. Heiser 
which placed him in a closer relation to Burns than people were aware 
of. He was married to a daughter of a most intimate friend of Burns, 
known as “ Tom the Chapman.” 

The health was received with great applause. 

Mr. Heiser responded, and gave 

“The memory of Barns ; and if ever his native country bring forth a poet 
equal or superior to him, may it pay the same homage to him while living, that 
it does to Burns when dead.” 

Drunk in solemn silence. Messrs. Bailey, Farquhar, and Peacock were then 
deputed to visit a sister club in Brooklyn, celebrating the same festival. 

Song by Mr. George Carnegie, ‘‘ We'll a’ gang merry hame.” 

An apology was then read from Mr. John S. Ross, who was sick in the hotel. 
He proposed the following sentiment, which was enthusiastically received :— 
“ Robert Burns. Let the sons of labour and toil admire him. He said I was 
bred te the plough, and I am independent.’’ 

The Vice-Presivenr then said—While we are assembled to-night in 
this magnificent hall, surrounded by all the luxuries and comforts of 4 
high state of refinement, to honour the memory of our illustrious coun- 
tryman, let us not forget to pay our tribute of respect to those brave 
and gallant men, who for the benefit of science have sacrificed all the 
comforts of family and home, and perhaps at this moment are suffering 
all the hardships of want in the ice-bound arctic regions. I give you 

© The health of Sir Joha Franklin and his brave associates and their safe re- 
turn to the bosom of their families.” 

This toast was followed by three hearty cheers for Ladv Franklin. 

The health of the President was then given, to which that gentleman 
briefly responded, and concluded by repeating the following beautiful 
verses, written by himself :— 

SCOTLAND. 
My country ! my country! I’ll love thee forever, 
Fair land of my birth-place forget will I never, 
Though severed from thee by the deep heaving main, 
Hope’s whispers still tell me I'll see thee again ; 
Truth reigning triumphant, thy shores uninvaded, 
Thy beauty unshorn and thy thistle unfaded. 


When summer makes nature her glories disclose, 
When winter is robed in her mantle of snows, 
And withers the flowrets that deck the gay scene, 
Thy thistle stands forth in its garment of green. 


Proud emblem of freedom! disdaining to crouch, 
The tyrant reels back at its deep piercing touch ; 
He can not, he dare not its beauty deform, 

For boldly it stands ‘mid the tempest and storm ; 
Oh, long mey it wave on the green mounta'n side, 
Unfading as trath in the strength of its pride ; 
Then spare it, O Time, from the wrecks of decay, 
Till nature expires and the hills melt aw ay. 


The Presipent after some remarks then gave, 

“ The Knickerbockers amongst Scotsmen.,’’ 

Mr. James Sworps said he felt happy that he had met with the Club 
to-night. He nad attended the last anniversary meeting; and now the re- 
membrance was one of the most pleasing of his life, and he should 
henceforth place the 25th of January among the Red-letter days of his 
life’s calender. Asa Knickerbocker, and rather a proud one, he had 
always felt glad to welcome Scotchmen amongst them, for he had always 
found Scotchmen made the best kind of adopted citizens—strictly honest, 
industrious, persevering, and public spirited. He could truly say that 
he had never seen a Scotchman a beggar, or a beggarly Scotchman. 
Since he had been in business a Scotchman had always been his 
right-hand man. Two of them are now with us—in the person of your 
honoured President, and his successor, your worthy Secretary. Again 
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. D — with all the honours, after which Mr. Somerville replied. 
Song by Mr. M’Gregor—* John Anderson my Joe. 
Mr. Daniel E. Ross, in givin the bards of old Scotia, made a very 
. veating speech on the poetica literature of that country, referring 
a to all the poets of eminence and their leading productions, from 
oo - Ae that King James wrote «“Qhrist’s Kirk on the green,” down 
pony own day. He dwelt particularly on the poets of the present 
p- — and glowingly portrayed their characteristics, not forgetting 
conesailer stars that sparkle so brightly in the poetic firmament. , 
. eb bards of old Scotia,—The muse of History has crowned their brows with 
of the holly.” 
tere a deputation from the Brooklyn Infant Sister Club, 
isting of Messrs. C. E. Lester, Charles B. Tappan, Alex. Knox, 
- nd Alderman J. Spooner. A friendly interchange of compli- 
_ ™ greetings, and good fellowship took place, and we regret that 
ae not room for the details, nor for the happy bits of speechify- 
he that were beard with great applause. The festivities were pro- 
on ed to an exceedingly late hour on Saturday morning, after one of 
th most agreeable meetings, on the records of the club, The intro- 
duction of a piece of real heather from the hills of Scotland was 4 


pleasant little incident that we have omitted to notice at the proper 
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ITALIAN OPERA, ASTOR PLACE. 


orinei Artists being engaged in Boston at a Musical *es- 
‘gre permission of the Committee of Subscribers, the 
Wosener, Wepnespay, and Farpay, when will be 


The Director and some of the 
tival, itis respectfully announced | 
Subscription nights next week will be 
performed Mozart's Don Giovanni. 





ON TUESDAY, FEBRUARY 5th, 1850. 
will be performed Mozart's celebrated Opera, in 3 Acts, 
DON GIOVANNI. 
Don Giovanni.....sscccceceseceeersees Soccccce cece +eeeSignor Beneventano 









BABB. . cccccccccccccccccescccsceccccccccccsoocs Signorina Teresa Traffi 

—— iene... ig orina Amalia Patti 

Don Ottavio...cccrcccccccccccssccccccceseccccccsceccesoaignor Forth 

Leporelld.ceccrsseccccveccssecscvccesce os PPT) -Signor Sanquirico 

Masetto . Signor Novelli 

Zertina : .-Signorina Bertucca 

MH Commendatore.....6 sscccscvevescscescnnveseceuee e+ Signor Strini 
CONDUCTOR AND DIRECTOR....-+ccesceeceeersseeneerevees MAX MARETZEK. 


In order the better t» prevent confusion, carriages will set down, heads east; and take 
poten Aye: red either for the night or f 

Prices of Admission—Al! seats, in Boxes or Parquette, secu either for the nightor for 
the season, $1,50. Admission at the door on the evening of performance, Parquette, $1- 
Amphitheatre 25 cents 

Subscribers and others are most respectfully informed that no person will, under en 
circumstances, be admitted, without delivering his ticket. Season tickets being transfer- 
able renders the strict enforcement of the above rule absolutely necessary. 

Box office open every day, from 9A. M, till 4 o'clock, P.M. Doors open at7 o’clock ; per- 
formance to commence at7 |-2 o'clock. 





DIED—At Santa Martha, on 10th of December Jast, after a few duys illness of fever, in the 
50th year of his age, JAS. C. BUCHANAN, Esq., H. B. M. Consul at that port, formerly of 
this city. 





Exchange at New York on London, at 60 days, 108. 


CHE ALBION. 


NEW YORK, SATURDAY, 








FEBRUARY 2’, 1850. 





The arrival of the mails of the 12th ult. by the Viagara confirmed 
the telegraphic announcement that there was no startling news ; and so 
habituated has the public mind become of late to the digestion of won- 
drous records, that a little disappointment may be observed when the 
Steamer brings nothing portentous. Whatever the loss to newsmen and 
newsmongers, the fact is nevertheless one for congratulation. 

But there is also matter in the home budget for positive satisfaction. 
Trade is brisk, commerce thrives, and the revenue returns for the 
quarter ending on the 5th ult. show an improvement in the financial 
affairs of the realm—the surplus of ordinary revenue for 1849 over that 
for 1848 being one quarter of a million sterling, whilst for the last three 
months it @Mounted to one million and a half. This, combined with 
enforced economy in various public departments and a probable reduc- 
tion in naval and military disbursements, will put the Treasury in a 
comparatively easy position, and leave the Government at liberty to 
consider the momentous question of the Colonies, which must needs oc- 
cupy a large share of public, Parliamentary, and Cabinet attention. 
One Colony at atime might be coaxed, another threatened, and the 
complaints of a third slurred over by the Imperial Government : but 
added now to the voice over-sea, comes the pressure of a home movement, 

A lengthened and bold article from the Colonial Magazine will be 
found elsewhere, detailing the formation of a Colonial Society in Lon- 
don, under the auspices of certain well-known agitators, who, if incap- 
able of devising remedies for admitted abuses, can at least keep moving 
a ball once set in motion. Under the semblance of binding closer togeth- 
er the bonds of union between mother and children, it seems that these 
gentlemen are prepared to define a mode of untwisting the links be- 
tween the two, but are very vague as to the riveting process, which 
they trust may be substituted. At any rate, patching up will not 
answer the exigencies of the times, nor will Earl Grey and Mr. Hawes, 
in their places respectively, be permitted to palm off general replies to 
the searching questions that await them from Peers and Commoners. 
Thereis a ruinour that Lord John Russell is prepared to recommen, 
even in the speech from the throne, an extension of the electoral fran- 
chise. We should be reluctant to believe this, were it nor that such 
small expedients for diverting public notice from pressing and inconve- 
nient topics are not altogether unknownin Whig Councils. There is no 
clamour just at present about electoral votes ; but there is a gathering 
storm on the subject cf Colonial mismanagements, and the interests 
of the British Empire, which are directly concerned therein. Surely 
Lord John will show himself but a puny statesman, if he thrust into 
notice and blows into a flame the minor matter, trusting to chance and 
circumstance for anything like a settlement of the former. Greasy 
caps will, perhaps, be tossed in the air, if the Prime Minister should 
hint, through her Majesty's lips, at a necessity for Parliamentary re- 
form as regards the electors. Would he not probably be wiser in re- 
commending some modification of the elected, and, pending this heaving 
to and fro of vast portions of the Queen’s dominions under his care, in 

fairly bringing their representatives face to face with the assembled wis- 
dom of the British Isles, No feasible scheme for reconciling all differ- 
ences might ensue ; but the mere suggestion of a course, so obviously 
Just, would do much towards allaying the bitterness of spirit that now 
pa yi » in so many of the British Colonies. 
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fair of the public to what amount of reduction he had submitted. This 
personal application of the subject by Mr. Cobden is a small affair ; not 
so will be the carrying out on a large scale of his voluntary process, 
made probably for political purposes. To this complexion, however, 
things seem tending ; though many a sigh will be heaved over the 
consequent curtailment of the pomps and luxuries of life, on the part 
of those who inherit, at one and the same time, encumbered estates and 
habits of profuse expenditure. A volume might be written upon the 
departing glories of the land, as they seem, to some desponding per- 
sons, foreshadowed in the present aspect of affairs. We forbear to 
pursue the theme, trusting and believing that the Protectionists of 
England exaggerate their deplorable condition. Time will not, we 
hope, show them to be right. 

With much regret, we observe thata disgraceful attack upon an as- 
semblage of gentlemen and farmers was made at Stafford, two days be- 
fore the sailing of the Steamer. The occasion was a nominal muster of 
the Protectionists at the Shire Hall: but a body of riotous free-traders 
disturbed and finally broke up the meeting after much fighting, and 
with many a broken head, but happily without loss of life. Ear} Tal- 
bot, with Lords St. Vincent, Newport, and Lewisham, all members of 
the House of Commons, were the main objects of this dastardly attack ; 
which it is to be hoped may not be the forerunner of bloody conflicts 
between artisans and farmers. It certainly was rather hard, that the 
triumphant party would not let their defeated opponents exchange la- 
mentations over their political and personal grievances. It should be 
added that the report of the meeting does not mention the name of any 
free-trader ostensibly present, these meetings being generally consider- 
ed as ex parte, unless discussion be previously invited. 

Mr. Bright and Mr. Cobden always occupy a considerable share of 
public attention. Singly, or united, they are sure to be forward in 
every movement ; and have such a never-failing supply of salve for all 
evils moral and political, that it is a marvel Her Majesty does not call 
them to hercouncils. Mr. Bright, having devoted a portion of the 
recess to visiting Ireland, put forward lately at a meeting of Irishmen 
at Manchester, his nostrums for the evils of Ireland—all, of course’? 
warranted to cure. We will find a place for his advertisement when 
his schemes appear likely to go into operation. 

An India mail has brought Bombay dates down to Nov. 3rd. With 
the exception of a slight disturbance on the frontier of Peshawur, there 
is a dearth of news Much sickness, we are sorry to notice, was pre- 
valent amongst the troops in Scinde, and also amongst those in Mool- 
tan. The Governor-General, Sir Charles Napier, and Lord Gough 
are all reported to be likely to turn their faces hcmewards during 
the present winter. 

The first move of the old discovery ships, on their new voyage, is 
detailed on our eleventh page, and other topics of interest will be 
found in their respective places. 





France.—Though the absence of important news from this quarter 
is generally hailed as an omen that all goes well, we confess that we 
cannot look thither without serious apprehensions for the future. Louis 
Napoleon, elected President under a temporary state of hallucination 
to which his name gave rise, has been upheld in power rather as a pis 
aller, than in consequence of any greatness, or fitness for his office, that 
he has manifested in the year now past. A shrinking from the horrors of 
another revolution might probably secure him the peaceable tenure 
of his post for three years more, but will scarcely save him from the 
fate of some of his predecessors, if, like them he be blinded to his own 
position. His yearnings for the imperial mantle have been observable 
somewhat frequently ; and it seems now that he has established a 
weekly journal in Paris, Je Wapoleon, edited by himself, and especially 
devoted to his own glorification—so at least says Paris rumour. 
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Liverpool. Thanks to that gentleman’s politeness, we witnessed these 
launches, in company with many of the most distinguished citizens of 
New York, from the deck of the t/antic, moored alongside one of the 
wharves of the “Novelty Works” engineering establishmént. This 





ship alone is well worth a visit. Her stupendous size, convenient ar- 
rangements, and superb decorations, combine to interest and delight 
the visitor. The month of April will probably see the real competition 
begin between the British and the American Ocean-steamers May the 
best win! We must not close this paragraph without mentioning that 
to the skill and industry of Mr. W. H. Brown, the public were indebt- 
ed for this exhibition of naval architecture. From his ship-yard at 
the foot of Twelfth street, East River, these launches were made. 





CORRESPONDENCE OF THE ALBION. 
Toronto, 22d January, 1850. 


The Official Gazette, which usually appears on Saturday, was not 
issued till this morning (Tuesday,) It contains the following appoint- 
ments :—‘‘ The Hon. Archibald McLean and the Hon. Robert Baldwiu 
Sullivan, Judges of H. M. Court of Queen’s Bench for U. C., to be 
Puisné Judges of H. M. Court of Common Pleas for U.C. Robert 
Easton Burns, Esq., of Osgoode Hall, Barrister at Law, to be a Puisné 
Judge of H. M. Court of Queen’s Bench for U. ©.” The long agony of 
the Vabinet, and curiosity of the public, as to who the new Judge 
should be, was terminated on Friday afternoon, when it became known 
that Lord Elgin had offered the vacant appointment to Mr. Burns, and 
that he had accepted it. The new Judge when in the District Court, 
was much liked by the Bar, and by the public, and little doubt is en- 
tertained that in the higher sphere he will manifest the same earnest 
attention to his judicial duties. On Thursday, it was most confidently 
stated that Mr. J. Godfrey Spragge, the Master of the Chancery Court, 
had received this peeatmens 5 had the choice of the Executive fallen 
on this gentleman, there is little doubt that it would have been even 
more popular as an appointment with the profession, than that of Mr. 
Burns, while the latter, from his former connection with the District 
Court, is better known to the public, and enjoys its confidence. 
Whether Mr. Henry John Boulton will quietly submit to the defeat of 
his hopes as to the Judgeship, or will vent the vials of his wrath on the 
ministry, for thus succumbing before public opinion in his case, it is too 
soon to predicate with certainty. Hints, however, have been thrown 
out by his intimate friends, that he possesses the means of successfully 
exposing his former political allies, and it is not probable that a vindie- 
tive man would hesitate to avail himself of such weapons for his re- 
venge, unless prudential motives suggest the expediency of being 
silent as to his wrongs. 

The transfers of Messrs. McLean and Sullivan to the Common Pleas 
Court has been managed with a singular lack of courtesy to the first 
named gentleman. Though next the two Chief Justices in point of se- 
niority, he was never consulted as to whether it would be eable to 
him to move from the Queen’s Bench to the Common Pleas Court. On 
Saturday, an official notification reached him, that the Governor Gen- 
eral had boen pleased to appoint him to the latter Court. With Mr. 
Sullivan, the junior Judge, the reverse was the case, for to facilitate 
the Ministerial arrangements, he is understood to have resigned his 
seat in the Queen’s Bench. The Act creating the new Court, only 
provides for transferring two Justices from the Queen’s Bench to the 
Common Pleas. One of these had been already made in the person of 
Mr. Macaulay, now Chief Justice of the Common Pleas; and had it 
not been for Mr. Sullivan’s accommodating compliance with their wish- 
es, the Ministry could not, in terms of the law, have assigned the 
Judges to the two Courts, as noted above. I may here, for the sake of 
distant readers, recite the composition of the Judiciary of Western Ca- 
nada. Court of Queen’s Bench.—The Hon. 8. B. Robinson, Chief Jus- 
tice; the Hon. Wm. H. Draper, and R. E. Burns, Puisné Judges. 
Court of Chancery.—The Hon. Wm. H. Blake, Chancellor; the Hon. 
R. P. Jameson and J. C. Esten, Vice Chancellor. Court of Common 
Pleas.—The Hon. J. B. Macaulay, Chief Justice; the Hon. Archibald 
McLean, and R. B. Sullivan, Puisne Judges. 

The Gazette notifies the appointment of Mr. Louis Octave Letourneux 
to be Clerk of the St. Hyacinthe Court, vacant by the death of Mr. 
O’Claire. Mr. Letourneux has been connected with the Ministerial 
press in Montreal, to which circumstance he, doubtless, owes the 
nomination. 





The small quantum of real merit on which he has to work would 
make this fantasy supremely but simplywidiculous, were it not sup- 
posed to indicate a determination to attempt at all hazards the re-esta- 
blishment of a Monarchy in his own person. With no substantial claim 
inherited, or inherent, he flatters himself that the dread of Socialism 
and the distraction of rivals will combine to place him upon a throne. 
It is unfortunate for France that she should be exposed to the troubles 
which any such serious efforts would inevitably bring about. Those, 





who now unite to tolerate a President Log, would combine to expel a 
King Stork. 

The minor events in France are the somewhat sudden developement 
of warlike intentions, in reference to the Rio Plata difficulties. By a 
very sma)l majority the government obtained a vote of credit for an 
armament ; but whether any expedition take place appears to be 
doubtful. M. Dupin has been again elected President of the National 
Assembly. The /iberal tendencies of Louis Napoleon are shown in the 
fact that the Prefect of the Bouches du Rhone has summarily forbid- 
den all clubs to assemble—that Madame Dudeyant, better known as 
George Sand, has been turned out of Paris by the police—and that the 
allowance hitherto made to 300 Polish refugees in Paris, is stopped. 
Jerome Bonaparte, ex-King oi Westphalia, and Governor of the Inval- 
ides, is raised to the rank of a Marshal of France. 





THe Continent GENERALLY —The great insurrection of the Aus- 
trian troops in Servia turns out all moonshine ; as does the Pope’s re- 
turn to Rome. The destiny of Kossuth and his ‘*co-mates in exile” 
under the Sultan’s care is not very accurately known. The last report 
dooms them to some fortified town in the interior. 





THe Cape or Goop Hopr.--Direct accounts to the 17th of November 
have been received, being of a fortnight’s later date than those brought 
by the way of England. Some details of the determined perseverance 
of the anti-convict party are recorded, but without offering any special- 
novelty. The rumours of Sir Harry Smith's seriously impaired health 
turn out to have been gross exaggerations. He kad been indisposed, 
but was fast recovering. 

A Taio or Launcues.—On Monday morning last, an exhibition was 
witnessed by many thousands in this city, the like of which has never 
yet been seen, here or elsewhere. Three Steam-ships were launched 
from the same ship-yard, almost simultaneously. One of these is of 
gigantic dimensions ; and one was furnished, fitted, and fired up, before 
she left the stocks, so that immediately on touching the water she was 
put to her paddle-wheel paces. The particulars and the ceremonies 
have been fully described in the city journals, that very reasonably 
pride themselves on this display of enterprise and commercial activity. 
The steamer that made no pause between introduction to her destined 
element, and a trial trip therein, is the Wew World of 650 tons, bound 
to California, for employment on the inland waters. Number two was 
the Boston of 800 tons, intended for the trade between Boston and Ban- 
gor. The third vessel put into the water on this occasion was the 
leviathan steam ship drctic of 3500 tons. Her vast dimensions, 295 
feet length of deck, and 32 feet depth of hold, were scarcely recognized 
by the spectators, owing to the exceeding symmetry of her model. 
In the water or out of it, the rule holds good, and applies to every form 
in which beauty may be a constituent part. A man, a horse, a house, 
or a ship, if well proportioned, strikes one as smaller than it really is. 
The Arctic is a sister ship to the Atlantic and Pacific, and is te form 








one of Mr. E. K. Collins’s line of steamers between this port and 


Mr. John Wilson, as you will have already heard, was returned 
again as member for London, by a majority of thirty-nine. Had all 
the Conservatives of that town done their duty, and not allowed their 
private predilections to influence their votes, Mr. Wilson would have 
een ignominiously dismissed, in spite of the immense exertions of 
the Ministerialists and Radicals in his fayour. Mr. T. C. Dixon has no 
reason to be ashamed of the result, considering all the influence brought 
to bear in favour of the former member. 

The political trials at the Assizes here occupied the Court on Friday 
and Saturday. Twelve b pea were indicted on the first day, and 
acquitted—on tho second day, the same parties were tried on another 
indictment, of whom three were found guilty of riot and assault on Mr. 
Allen, the High Bailiff. This terminated the ludicrously styled state 
prosecutions, which would have been better dropped, than have had 
such an inglorious termination. The Counsel for the defence were ex- 
ceedingly severe in their remarks on the Ministerial folly in taking so 
much notice of the effigy burners of Toronto. Q. Q. 





Toronto, Jan 26th, 1850. 

The judicial appointments being now definitively settled, the appear- 
ance of the Official Gazette was not watched with the eagerness which 
marked its last issue, and the number for to-day has nothing of inter- 
est beyond the nomination of a Commission for the management of the 
Provincial Lunatic Asylum, lately completed in this city. In this com- 
modious and well arranged institution, which is a credit to Western 
Canada, and supported exclusively from its local resources, the unhap- 
py objects of this noble charity, nearly two hundred in number, have 
been recently concentrated. They had previously occupied 
quarters in the Parliament building, and in the Hon. Mr. Dunn’s ex- 
tensive mansion, the latter having been leased for the purpose during 
the owner's absence in England 

Hilary Term commences on the 4th February, when the Court of 
Queen’s Bench and Common Pleas will be in session for the first time 
since the recent appointments and transfers. Besides the discourtesy 
manifested by the Executive to Mr. Justice McLean, in removing him 
from one jurisdiction to another, before asking him if the cha were 
agreeable or not, they cannot be complimented for their foresight, in so 
thoroughly altering the composition of the Queen’s Bench Court, as 
will undoubtedly lead to a delay of justice in cases remaining over from 
last term, To give an instance; curiosity led me to the Queen’s Bench 
Court, one day last November, to hear the arguments in an important 
case, involving the legality of the Bank of Upper Canada holding cer- 
tain steamboats as security for a debt. This point, in which some 
£20,000 are at stake between the contending parties, was argued be- 
fore the Chief Justice, and Judges Macaulay, McLean, and Sullivan. 
The pleadings being at the close of the Term, judgment was postponed 
till February. 

When that period arrives, suitors expecting decisions will find that . 
all the Judges, except the Chief Justice, have left for another court, _ 
that those now associated with Mr. Chief Justice Robinson im 
Queen’s Bench are Mr. Justice Draper, who sat last term im 
Practice Court, and Mr. Justice Burns, then a practising 3 
and that in all deferred cases, rehearsings of the arguments will become 
essential, ere judgment ean be rendered. 

Lord Elgin has been entertaining at the Elmsley House during the 
week, and the Globe, (in the true spirit of Punch’s particular friend 
Jenkins of the Post) has duly chronicled the names of those who dined 
with his Lordship on Tuesday and Thursday. The Lord Bishop, the 
Judges, and the members of the present cabinet and their predecessors 
in office, were the leading notabilities at his Exeellency’s opening week 
of hospitality. y 

Strange to say, up to last Tuesday, no accounts had been received 
here from the military detachment which left Sault St. Marie early in 
December, for Mica Bay. Though it has been stated by many papers, 
(and, if Iam not mistaken, in your Montreal correspondence) that the 
Indians surrendered the mines to the troops, it would wp the latter 
never got so far, but had, after encountering many perils, to put back 
to Sault St. Marie. 

The three individuals found guilty at the Assizes, of an assault on 
the High Bailiff, out of twelve indicted in the effigy-burning case of 

t October, were sentenced on Tuesday to one month’s imprisonment, 
and a pecuniary fine of £12 was imposed on one of the party. It is 
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creditable to the Executive to add that the prisoners were discharged 
from confinement on Thursday. Much ill feeling would have been pre- 
vented, and valuable lives saved, had the Crown ordered a nolle prose- 
to have been entered in these ridiculous prosecutions, which have 
be a most inglorious termination, the first ending in the acquittal of 
thirteen, and the second in that of nine out of twelve indicted. 

Mr. Gurnett, [Tam glad to say, have been re-elected Mayor of the 
city, ona division of 11 to 7. No other candidate was named. : Mr. 
Counter has been chosen as Mayor of Kingston, and Mr. John Fisher 
Mayor of Hamilton. 





MonTREAL, 287TH Jan. 1850. 


I stated in my last letter that the Annexationists were, for the time 
at least, “at the end of their tether,” as the Scotch say ; and I am 
very happy to inform you that they have just met with a thorough de- 
feat at Quebec, the forerunner, it is to be hoped, of many such bles- 
sings in store for them. The election for that city commenced on Sat- 
urday morning, and at 5 P.M., when thepolls closed for the day, the 
votes for Chabot were 1414, for Legaré 682, the Annexation Candidate 
being more than 700 behind. We have not heard how matters were go- 
ing on this morning; but under every possible circumstances, Chabot’s 
return is certain. The meeting at Rouville came off last week, and 
there, too, their success was far from being what they boasted it would 
be. In fact they have, at most, only caused a division in that county, 
the great body of the people having kept aloof from the demonstration. 
And, now, that the Annexationists have put forth all their strength 
and means, what, as they would say themselves, are the nett proceeds 
of the speculation? Out of the seventy counties into which Canada 
is divided, ¢ two are supposed to have declared in their favour. Of the 
eighty-four Members of the House of Assembly, four only have avow- 

themselves Annexationists—nct counting Mr. Papineau, who was 
one for more than a quarter of a century. Then there is the city of 
Montreal, the head-quarters of the movement; but in which—mark 
my words—they will be shamefully beaten, when the time for showing 
the real state of parties shall arrive. 

The Mechanics and Tradesmen of British origin are against them, as 
I think will be proved to their entire conviction before long. On the 
whole then, the movement for annexation, though a stain on our an- 

, has, so far, been an exceedingly poor affair. I do not think it 
will hasten our severence from the British empire, one day, hour or 
minute, if it have not the contrary effect; nor is it half so dangerous to 
our connexion with the mother country as would a single vote in Con- 

ress, adverse to the feelings of the South, be to the integrity of the 
Gnitea States. Whether Annexation will, at a future period, take the 

form of a revolution, or die away, like the Millerite delusion, will little 
depend on the persons now embarked in it. They are not, at all, the 

kind of men to whom the people of Canada would look for advice and 
guidance in matters so deeply involving the future destinies of them- 
selves, their children and their country. I am aware that there isa 
great deal of very small intrigue going on within the province and with- 
out; but folk on your side of the line will discover, by and bye, that 
they can apply their time and money to a better purpose than expen- 
ding it on a set of humbugs and impostors who are just as capable of 
influencing the march of events in this country as they are of flying to 
the moon. Iam not alluding to the ‘* Association.” 

T have just noticed an advertisement in the Morning Courier of this 
City calling a meeting of the Electors of the County of Huntington to 
take into consideration the Annexation question. It is to be held this 
| at noon, and we are told that Mr. L. J. Papineau, Jacob De Witt 

id Benjamin Holmes, members of the Assembly, are to be present— 
and are tospeak. This suddenly announced movement is intended, I 

ne, as a set-off against the Quebec defeat; but I am inclined to 

that from the well known character of the leaders they will only 
get deeper into the mire the more they stir in the matter. They 
answered well enough to guide the ship as long as the sea was smooth 
and the wind fair; but whos wind and tide are against them and the 
navigation becomes difficult, Heaven have mercy on the poor crew, 
whom they have deluded into their “ shippe of fooles !” I shall, however, 
write hs a few lines by to-morrow morning’s mail, giving the result 
of the Huntington meeting and of the Quebec election. 

Thave seen aletter from a gentleman in London, long connected with 
this country, and whose means of information are good, in which it is 

itively asserted that Lord Grey had sent in his resignation, and that 

e was forthwith to leave the Colonial office. 

Since the foregoing was written I find that the wires of the Telegraph 
between this city and Quebec are down, cut, it is supposed, by the An- 
nexationists of the Quebec suburbs, who are said to hive got up a row, 
about the time of closing the polls on Saturday. 

There $1 ~ news of any importance from Toronto. Mr. Baldwin was 

r. 

The weather has been extremely mild for the last week, with heavy 
and frequent rains. 

It is reported that Mr. McConnell has resigned his seat as Member for 
Stanstead. He had done wise had he left the questions anent Annexa- 
tion to be considered by his successor. 

The Solicitor General produced in Court this morning the instruments 
depriving Messrs. Johnson and Rose, advocates, of their rank as Queen’s 
Counsel. Time was asked to show cause why the Patents should not be 
enregistered, and the argument will come on this day week. o'” 


PAusic. 


Irautan Opera Hovuse.—Astor Pxiace.—The long-expected and 
anxiously-looked for Don Giovanni was brought out, on Tuesday even- 
ing last, at this establishment. It is no fable, to say that there was an 
excitement in the public mind respecting its production. It had been 
the subject of discussion in musical circles for several weeks previous 
to its performance ; and many and various were the opinions as to the 
style in which it would be produced by M. Maretzek, with his present 
company. This excitement with regard to a classical Opera, the great- 
est operatic work extant, is truly gratifying to all who have a real in- 
terest in the dissemination of a pure and refined musical taste. It has 
long been the practice in London to produce Don Giovanni on the non- 
, oon nights of the Italian Opera, for the reason that the masses 

little for fashion, but love Don Giovanni with all their hearts, and 
will crowd the house whenever it is performed. We have seen hun- 
dreds of people thronging round the pit-door as early as four in the 
afternoon, so eager were they to secure good seats for the representa- 
tion. The same course pursued here has proved equally successful 
for out of the many hundreds who crowded the Opera House on Tues- 
day evening, hardly fifty of the regular subscribers were present— 
heir enjoyment of music being reserved forMondays, Wednesdays, and 
sometimes Fridays—the public occupying every available nook and 
cranny in the house. 

It is now just sixty-three years since Don Giovanni was produced in 
Vienna. It was coldly received, for even the German people, who lay 
claim to a musical intuition, were at that day unable to follow the com- 
poser in his daring and wonderful conceptions. The lapse of years has 
not robbed one thought of its freshness, nor dimmed the lustre of a 
name which is for alltime. The finest intellects of the present century 
have made Don Giovanni the subject of brilliant and profound essays ; 
and to these the public at large are mainly indebted for a correct ap- 
preciation ofthe wonderful metaphysical character of the work. It is 
not mere music that we hear—melodies concocted with smooth progress- 
ions, regular rhythms, and studied popular endings, which have no 





identity of character, and which are common to every individual in the | remarkable perfection. 





The cast of the Opera produced on Tuesday was as follows :—Donna 
Anna, Signorina Trufi; Donna Elvira, Signorina Patti; Zerliaa, 
Signorina Bertucca; Don Giovanni, Signor Beneventano ; Don Ottavio 
Signor Forti ; Masetto, Signor Novelli ; Leporello, Signor Sanquir- 
ico; Il Commendatore, Signor Strini. The cast is as strong in every 
respect as the present company could afford, and we are in justice bound 
to say that the singers disappointed us most pleasurably. We knew 
the difficulties of the music ; not merely of execution, but of concep- 
tions ; for in its noble and grand simplicity, in its earnestness and di- 
rectness of purpose, it stands forth in perfect self-dependence, asking 
nothing from the trickery of art, or the gymnastics of vocalization, to 
expound its meaning or to create its effects. No two things can differ 
more widely than the music of the modern Italian Operas, and that of 
Don Giovanni. The former discourses only the upper strata of passion, 
which developes itself in violent gesticulations, screamings, ravings, or 
melodramatic sentimentality, leaving much of its effect to the brilliancy 
of a cadence, and securing the enthusiasm of the many by a hacknied 
close, or a holding note of interminable duration. 

In what the music of Don Giovanni differs from such compositions, 
we have explained above; and our readers will understand the vast 
difficulties which the artists had to contend with, who, bred up in fa- 
miliarity with Donizetti and Verdi, had suddenly to make acquain- 
tance with Mozart! It was hard for them to comprehend how it was 
possible to produce effect with music devoid of ornament. They could 
not see how the mind and soul, which every passage of the music de- 
veloped, rendered all extraneous aid unnecessary, and impressed them- 
selves upon the understanding and heart of the hearers by the simple 
force of their perfect truthfulness. But they found a faithful expoun- 
der of Mozart’s greatness in .M. Maretzek, and it gives us much plea- 
sure to learn, that all engaged in seeking to know Mozart have learned 
to love him. 

Signorina Bertucca is admirably suited to the part of Zerlina. 
There is a naiveté,alchildish simplicity,a winning sweetness in her man- 
ner which realizes the poet’s drawing of the character. The music she 
has to sing is familiar to every one ; its charming simplicity, its exquisite 
tenderness, and delicious melody, have no parallel in the whole range 
of dramatic music. Bertucca did much justice to it, for she sang it 
sweetly and expressively, and altered nothing from the original text. 
Her acting was all that could be desired ; in short it was a most charm- 
jng performance throughout, and the public testified their delight and 
approbation by striving on each evening to encore Batti! batti ! 


Signorina Truffi looked Donna Anna to the life, and acted with 
much spirit and effect. There is a timidity and restraint about her 
singing which prevent her giving the music its due effect ; but this 
will undoubtedly wear off after a few representations, when she will 
render justice to her own capabilities, and the magnificent music with 
which her ré/e abounds. The recitatives were the best part of her 
singing. 

Signorina Patti has done herself infinite credit by her admirable 
singing of the music of Elvira. As far as correctness and perfect study 
are concerned she is above all praise. She appeared to pay profound 
attention from the beginning to the end, and so careful an interpretation 
ofthe author, and so artistic a rendering his thoughts, hardly to be ex- 
pected from so young a vocalist, demand our admiration and respect. 
We tender her our sincere congratulations upon her successful efforts. 


Signor Beneventano has gained a triumphant success in the part of 
Don Giovanni; he has studied it thoroughly; it was perfect to a note on 
the first evening. We acknowledge that he surprised us by his excel- 
lence ; we knew him to bea thorough artist in feeling, and indefat- 
igable in his profession, but we did not expect that he could so readily 
adopt a style of music so different from that which he has been accus- 
tomed to sing. In the duo, La ci darem la mano, he sang beautifully ; 
and he imparted to the rattling, devil-may-care aria, Finché del vino, 
such spirit and zest that an encore was unanimously demanded. 
He acted throughout the Opera with judgment and without any exag- 
geration, although his person and style prevent his throwing into the 
part that seductive charm which renders it perfect. He rather com- 
mands, than wooes. Inthe last scene he displayed much dramatic 
power. 

We have nothing to say of his entire performance but praise and 
commendation. He has won the respect of all musicians, and the pub 
lic have recognized his excellence. Signor Forti sang his music well 
throughout, and in some parts delightfully. The character is nothing 
as an acting part, but musically it is of the highest importance. He is 
concerned in all the concerted music, and with this Forti seemed per- 
fectly familiar. He sang his principal aria, I/ mio tesoro, in a most 
chaste and admirable manner. In one thing, however, he committed an 
error; at the close, in order, we presume, to produce an effect, he made 
a pause not designated by the author. The disapprobation expressed 
proved how well the music was known and respected by many present : 
still, although we donot regret the rebuke given for departing from the 
text, we must say in justice to Signor Forti, that this was the only visi- 
ble fault, and that all the rest of his performance merited the approba- 
tion of every one. Signor Sanquirico as Leporello gave additional 
evidence of the rapid improve ment we have had occasion to remark 
upon in our previous articles. His voiceis not deep enough, nor power- 
ful enough, for the requisitions of the music, but in all that the force of 
his voice was equal to, he gave the most entire satisfaction. He was so 
perfect in all that he had to do, that the part seemed natural to him. 
He did not overact it, but while giving it every effect, he kept it duly 
subordinate. In the last act his playing was excellent, and was fully 
appreciated by all present. His singing of the celebrated aria Mada- 
mina il catalogo é questo, was so spirited, and exhibited so true a com- 
prehension of the text, that it called forth warm and hearty applause. 
We must, however, object to the absurdity of speaking in English one 
thousand and three (mille-tre), while recounting the number of the 
Don’s conquests. It is mere nonsense and entirely out of place. Sig- 
nor Novelli was rather a heavy Maseito, but he sang his music careful- 
ly, and his voice told with fine effect in the concerted music. Signor 
Strini as the Commendatore, sustained his very difficult music most 
creditably. 

In the singing of the individuals, we have pointed out much that was 
worthy of praise ; but the crowning excellenee of the performance was 
in the concerted music. We have never heard vocal concerted music 
so admirably executed on the New York stage; all the points were 











taken up promptly and firmly, and the ensemble presented was one of 
The highest credit is due to all, and we assure 


modern Italian Opera—it is not of such material that Don Giovanni is | the artists that they have gained more of that reputation which is 
composed. No! in it we find each actor in the eventful plot charac- | worth having,by their correct and faithful performance of Don Giovanni, 


terized with the force and truthfulness of perfect portraiture. The 
passions and emtions natural to certain situations developed in the plot, 


| 


than by all their previous efforts. We might hcre make remarks upon 
some omissions and transpositions, not merely of key, which we observed: 


the expression of identical feelings by persons differing in temperament | but as the public knew nothing about them and as thearrangements ren- 
and in social position, are made intelligible, nay unmistakeable, by | dered the performance much more perfect than it would otherwise have 
that wonderful power of individuality, which Mozart possessed in so | been, we shall not point them out. We know but we shan’t tell, for the 
eminent a degree. As, however, we have much to say about tne per- | reason given rendered the change inevitable. 


formance to day, we shall not extend our remarks upon the composition, 
but shall reserve that pleasing duty for our next article. 


The instrumentation is a perfect labyrinth of beauties, but all can 
gain the clue who study it closely and lovingly. Itis a triumph in the 


art of scoring, and a model for all future time. Its execution by the 
Orchestra evidenced the utmost unity of purpose, and the most earnest 
attention to the minutest details. Delicacy and precision were pro. 
minent in the execution; and the force and emphasis, whenever they 
were required, proved how carefully and understanjingly the orches- 
tra had been drilled. The light and shade, the piano and forte, and 
the colouring of the score, were observed with all the attention de- 
manded by the composer; and, taking it all in all, it was decided'y the 
best orchestral playing we have yet heard in the Opera House. The 
credit of this excellent performance of Don Giovanni is due entirely to 
M. Maretzek. The opera has been promised by management after 
management for years past, but disappointment has hitherto always 
ensued. M. Maretzek had numberless difficulties to overcome, but he 
had promised the work, and determined to produce it under any cir- 
cumstances. The labour must have been immense, but we think that it 
will meet with its reward. It may not pecuniarily pay him for his 
great mental and physical exertion ; but the consciousness of having 
brought out the greatest of operatic works, in a style of such remark- 
able excellence, the enhancement of his already well deserved repu- 
tation, and the knowledge that the public recognize his efforts, and 
the profession thank him cordially for the highly intellectual enjoyment 
which they have long looked for but hardly dared hope to meet, will 
to so true a musician, prove the most social and flattering reward. 

The houses have on eaeh performance been brilliant and crowded, 
and will doubtless continue so as long as the manager will run the 
Opera. The next performance of Don Giovanni will be on Tuesday 
evening. 

Tue Seconp Concert or THe Musica Funp Society, took place 
on Saturday evening last. It was well attended and yave much satis- 
faction. We regret that we have not space to notice it more particu- 
larly. 

Mapa Anna BisHor.—This distinguished Vocalist, has been reap- 
ing a golden harvest in Mexico. She was at Guadalaxara on the 11th 
of December ; but is expected here in the course of the present month , 
with Signor Bochsa. 








Drama. 


BROADWAY THEATRE.—The production of standard comedies with efficient 
casts seems likely to prove a successful experiment at this house. The 
audiences during the week have been tolerably large, and truly respectable in 
character. Very glad are we to see that the Broadway can sustain itself with- 
out stars ; this may induce the management, next , 80 to organize a stock 
company, as to present a full and efficient corps, capable of filling every part of a 
play with such completeness as should characterize the performances of a Metro. 
politan theatre. Wecannot in truthfulness say that this is the case at present, 
even with the important additions lately made. 

The revivals of the week have been London Assurance, and the Rivals. -Of 
the first we have little to notice in the way of striking excellence in the cast, 
excepting the very charming representation of Lady Gay Spanker, by Mrs Bar- 
rett. Remembering, as we did, the lamentable failure this lady made, in the 
same character, at the Park two or three years since, we were both surprised and 
delighted to see her render this popular part in a style certainly never surpass- 
ed in New York, save by Miss Cushman. For not only does Mrs. Barrettt give us 
a picture of the joyous, frank, and free-hearted woman, but she completely rea- 
lizes also the high-spirited, fox-hunting, fashion able dame, with a spirit and energy 
very little inferior to those of her celebrated pred , butch d with a 
subdued feminine tone, that is indescribably piguané and telling. In the famous 
description of the chase she was loudly applauded. The remainder of the cast 
presented little worthy of note. Mr Blake does not play Sir Harcourt with his 
accustomed spirit. His performance was exceedingly heavy and laboured, on 
Monday evening, scarcely eliciting a laugh, except in the objurgatory wish Sir 
Harcourt makes to Lady Gay, that “ the circumference of his waist may be in- 
creased.’ The application of this joke to the portliness of the performer told well. 








The Rivals on Wednesday evening showed the company to more advantage, in 
several of its prominent features. Blake's Sir Anthony was gloriously rich in 
parts, but as usual with this gentleman's delineations, excepting always his per- 





fect Jesse Rural, it was unequal. We had not the continuous portraiture of the irri- 
table, impetuous, but warm-hearted old Baronet. Flashes and bits there were, 
indeed worked out with the skill and execution of aconsummate artist, but these 
were interwoven with a dry, prosy, uncertain, hesitating delivery of the text, 
which is entirely opposed toa just conception of the part. This want of keeping 
in Mr, Blake's acting 1s becoming more prominent every day ; whether it arises 
from want of memory, due study, or a faulty conception, we will not attempt to 
decide. That it mars the full effect his talents might produce is very certain, 

Young Wheatley made an admirable Capt. Abso’ute. It was really a very 
creditable performance, more natural, and less emphatic and boisterous, than is 
his usual style. Chapman’s Acres is one of his best parts. Dyott was also ex- 
ceeding good in Faulkland ; and Skerrett made David a prominent feature in 
the cast. Mr. Fredericks walked through Sir Lucius ina very dignified and 
gentlemanly style, grave enough for the ghost in Hamlet, with an occasional rich 
bit of his native brogue peeping out, that assures us he could play Sir Lucius very 
well. Mrs. Barrett made a delightful Lydia, and Mrs. A. Knight looked inter- 
esting enough in Julia, but tragedized too much, as is her custom. Mrs. Hield 
was respectable in Mrs. Malaprop ; but respectability in such a part is not 
enough at the Broadway, especially when there is such an actress as Mrs. Vernon 
unengaged at our city theatres. 

A new melo-drama, of the Victorine school of plot, called the Spirit of Gold, 
has been rvoning during the week as an afterpiece. It is an interesting piece, 
tolerably weli played. We perceive that Zhe Rent Day and The Poor Gen- 
tlemanm, are to be the next revivals. The new comedy is, however, the feature 
for novelty is wanted at this house. 


Burton’s TAEATRE.—There has been no change in the performances since our 
last. J'he Serious Family and Dombey have occupied the week—the latter 
piece reached its 250th representation on Wednesday evening last ! 

Otympic THEATRE.—Manager Mitchell has re-appeared during the week, 
and has played a round of his old favourite parts, much to the delight of his long 
tried Olympian patrons. We understand that Mr. Mitchell will shortly retire 
from the active management of this theatre, which he may be said to have called 
into existence by a novel species of entertainment, that acquired at once an al- 
most unprecedented popularity, and gave an impress to theatricals in this city 
of a truly “ peculiar” character. The manager has lived to see the gradual de- 
cline of this species of burlesque and extravaganza. He hasrealized a compe- 
tency as the fruits of his labours, and retires just as the returning flood of pub- 
lic opinion seems to reach once more the healthier waters of tie legitimate drama- 





Mrs. Mowatt’s Comepy or “ Fasuion.’’—IJn another column will be found 
a notice from a London paper of the successful production of Mrs. Mowatt's “ Fash- 
ion’ at the new Olympic Theatre, in that city. We are glad to see the decided 
success of this play in the great metropolis; confirming as it does the very high 
stand, we took in the A/bion, when it was originally produced at the Park Thea- 
tre. An American comedy that could draw crowded and admiring audiences for 
seventeen consecutive nights at the Park, and at Philadelphia was as cordially en- 
joyed, having now passed triumphantly the critical ordeal of a London audience, 
may well claim to be considered an acquisition to American Dramatic Literature. 
As such we hailed it on its first representation here, and we are rejoiced to see our 
verdict confirmed by the critical London Press. Mrs, Mowatt is building an en- 
viable reputation in England. She is described by the critics as being now less of 
the amateur, and more of the Artist than she was. She will return to us, 
an ornament of the American stage. Mr. Davenport also has won golden 
opinions in the British metropolis. His talents are acknowledged without a 
dissentient voice. We rejoice to see these tributes rendered to American artists 
and American genius in England; and cheerfully record them, as eviden 63 of 
the good feeling that exists between the two countries, in the commow republic 
of Literature and the Arts. 
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Notices of New Works. 





Tue Livine AuTHoRs oF AMERICA, By Thomas Powell, NV. Y. 1859. 
Stringer & Townsend.—This volume, which is to be followed by asecond 
completing the series, professes to examine critically the merits of the 
prominent American writers of the day, and to class them according to 
their deserts. In almostevery instance, the author under review is quoted 
copiously, and the judgment passed is vindicated by an examination of 
particular passages. It might be inferred from this fact, that Mr. 
Powell’s individual opinions were here offered to the American public ; 
and we are therefore somewhat surprised to read in the introduction, 
that he speaks rather as the representative of the most distinguished 
critics in England, than as the narrator of his own personal convictions. 
The public here would scarcely place confidence in any self-nominated 
delegate of the literary men of England: nor does a perusal of the 
book itself atall bear out the assertion. Interspersed as it is with fre- 
quent allusions to the remarks of Wordsworth, Leigh Hunt, Hazlitt, 
Horne, and others, on a variety of topics, we do not find the precise judg- 
ment of any of these leading men upon the works of their American 
brethren directly or indirectly quoted. The point is scarcely worth 
pursuing; inasmuch as, on the whole, Mr. Powell’s opinions seem to be 
very much those of critics and the public, on both sides of the Atlantic. 
He certainly has his preferences and his prejudices. Many will think 
that in some cases he over-rates, and in others under-rates ; still in the 
main, he chimes in with the general voice. His repeated allusions 
to Mr. Wordsworth and Browning show us who are the gods of his En- 
glish idolatry ; and these, we must say are often dragged needlessly in- 
to notice. His favourites here we take to be R. W. Emerson and Miss 
Fuller—we beg pardon, the Marchioness of Ossoli, for such, we are in- 
formed, is now the title of the ultra-republican, semi-socialist corres- 
pondent of the Tribune. We do not propose to follow Mr. Powell 
through his criticisms, but may meation that the following authors 
come under review—Cooper, Emerson, Willis, Poe, Longfellow, Pres- 
cott, Bryant, Halleck, Dana, Mrs. Osgood, Mrs. Kirkland, Miss Fuller, 
and Jared Sparks. Excepting in the case of Edgar A. Poe, there is no 
attempt at biography, and in his case the exception is made because, un- 
happily, his works alone are living. Careful biography and sound 
criticism combined may be desirable ; though there would of necessity 
be much tameness in any narrative of the life and walk of the majority 
of writers enumerated above. One thing we like in Mr. Powell: he 
is more taken with matter than with manner; thought goes further 
with him than rhythm; and his praises and animadversions are dealt 
out accordingly. As he has judged of others, so will we judge of him ; 
and we remark, therefore, that his hook seems to us commendable for 
the ideas scattered up and down its pages, although, so far as regards 
style, it is singularly bare of attraction. At the same time, we cannot 
dismiss it without a word on another point ; for though we pass over 
innumerable libels on everything English, coming’ before us in books and 
newspapers, we cannot allow a writer who professes to be speaking as 
one in authority, to utter such absurdity as the following quotation ex- 
hibits, without calling the reader’s attention to it. By the way, the 
remark is made @-propos to Washington Irving’s writings on England, 
Mr. Powell going frequently out of his way to abuse or under-rate that 
distinguished author. Mr. Irving, be it further noticed, has not yet 
come under special notice, the hit at him, to which we allude, occurring 
in the article on Fenimore Cooper. ‘ The baronial castles of the arise 
tocracy of England,” says Mr. Powell, ‘“ have been reared by crimes 
and cruelties as revolting to humanity, as the pyramid of Cheops.” 
Now remembering in our visit to the great pyramid nothing spe- 
cially revolting to humanity, but the suffocating ‘‘ dust of ages” 
which is stirred up by the explorer of its innermost recesses, we con- 
clude that our author intended in this clumsy sentence to convey the 
idea that the English aristocracy of the middle ages resembled the hard 
task-masters of Egypt. Perhaps they did so: we shall not stay to con- 
test the point, since the few words following those quoted contain the 
germ of cur remarks. Anathematizing at a breath our nobility, and Mr. 
Irving Who looked somewhat complacently upon them, Mr. Powell pro- 
ceeds, ‘‘ and we feel bound to add, that they (the castles) are maintain- 
edin the same manner.” An exceedingly candid admission ! though 
we fear it will scarcely go down, even in this Republic, save with the 
disciples of the Marchioness of Ossoli and her school. 

Much of the same character, and about of the same value, is the de- 
liberate assertion of Mr. Powell «« that Queen Victoria, the head of the 
Anglo-Saxon race, had never heard of Wordsworth till he was proposed 
toher for Poet-Laureate, on the death of Southey.” Doubtful how far 
this momentous announcement might be credited on his own ipse dizit, 
he clinches the matter by the production of an irresistible witness. 
He ushers in the terrible denunciation of Her Majesty with these 
words—‘* we have the authority of one of the poet’s own family for 
saying,,&c.” In all probability that admirable system of education, which 
brought a secluded young Princess suddenly before the world as “ every 
inch” a Queen, did not recognise the Muses as the sole object of human 
worship; but, as in the case of Cheops, Mr. Powell overleaps his mark. 
The fact is, judging by this production, he is English only in his lite- 
rary predilection. Queen, Lords, and Commons, have no favour in his 
eyes, but the public, for whom he now writes, must keep their sacrile- 
gious hands off Wordsworth and Browning. We subjoin two or three 
short extracts, as samples of a work, made up of judicious criticism, 
careless writing, enlarged views, narrow prejudices, rambling anec- 
dotes, and desultory thoughts. In the notice of Poe we find the fol- 
rit. passage, the latter portion of which appears to contradict the 

ormer :— 


Nor was his power confined to poetry al i 

v } ry alone. As a prose writer he was one 
of the page peculiar of his age ; his stories have a eleonseciantlalieg about them 
poriecuy marvellous ; Mey | seem bewilderingly true ; the most astounding con- 
tetany we accounted for, and a combination of inprobabilities seems to meet 
a = = course. This of necessity implies a gerius, in our estimate of the 
pe a — many acute writers merely term it ingenious. We would say, 
= a ot -~ writers of American prose and verse, Mr. Poe is undoubtedly 
ae : ro iar. Now that the grave has made him famous in the eyes of the 
pe I a = have a school of imitators, and this will no doubt be accepted as a 
fhe of a certain originality. _From first to last there is the peculiar stamp 
a = on everything he did ; it is his own genuine coin, with his well-known 
mk pon it. We must, however, state that we think his circumstantiality be- 
pos A me and that his over-anxiety to make every improbability fit into 
p weaned os ability, so as to form a consecutive chain out of inconsistencies, 

ery often a doubt over the whole story, and defeats his own object. 


The givi : 
oma — Prescott a very high place amongst historians is really 
Pument from one who thus speaks of some of the most eminent: 


e have before allud d ° e ey . : 

tory ; th e ed to the besetting sins of the principal writers of his- 

Ad 7 the Ibeal’? and infidelity of Gibbon ; the puisboulens, dry detailisin of 
tical distortions of rejudice and ei ae of Robertson ; the brilliant poe- 
bigotry of Lin A ichelet ; the artful undercurrent of Guizot ; the Romanist 
a elaboration ef the brilliant special pleading of Macaulay ; the metaphysi, 
search of Sharon napa ; the strong individuality of Carlyle ; the patient re- 
This list comprises wiped, the want of earnestness, and scepticisin of Hume 
branch of literature ws mocipal men who havetried their hands on this difficult 
From the same ’ ne 18 @ strong evidence of the difficulty of success. 

The * Petit, —— book this paragraph struck us— 
makes history a greatinsis has more of that terrible retribution in it which 
master-spirit of cruelty pati sac From the first page to the last, we behold that 
table fate. His very Porro and fraud, Pizarro, preparing for his own inevi 
And after a time, when his cant almost miraculous, lure him to destruction. 
poly of wrong-doing, he falls by amps seemed to invest him with the mono- 
Sure destruction dogs the steps of hands of assassins. The old proverb, “that 


crime,” is visible in the histories of Pizarro 


and Napoleon, very clearly. Butthe powers they offended were different. The 
Spaniard outraged ity ; the Corsican, liberty. The recoil was equall 
crushing. There also appears a sort of poetical fitness in the punishments award- 
edtoeach. The o of humanity lost his life ; the violator of liberty his 
freedom. One waa killed ; the other was acaptive. 


Having, however, marked the above passage, we were the more sur- 
prised at finding elsewhere these words. 


There is more grandeur inthe Exile onthe Rock of St. Helena than in the 
Emperor on the Throne of the Tuileries ; and we think that Napoleon did more 
for human liberty when apparently the chained exile of that lonely pinnacle of 
despair, than when he was the diadem monarch of France. 


He could scarcely have done less, according to Mr. Powell’s own 
showing. 
In speaking of Miss Fuller and her account of Niagara, he thus 


quotes her— 

“ Once, just as I had seated myself there, a man came to take his first look. 
He walked close up to the fall, and after looking at ita moment, with an air as if 
thinking how he could best appropriate it tohis own use, he spat into tt.” 

And then adds, himself, very aptly— 

This spitting into a cxtaract is no mean illustration of the insult occasionally of- 
fered to men of genius by the lowminded. The latter act is more frequently in- 
dulged in, but it is quite as contemptible an actin onecase as the other, and 
covers the spitter, and not the cataract, with contempt. 


With one more extract we conclude. It has reference to the excuse 
often made for those writers who become diffuse and tedious in their 
writings, that the accustomed “ three volumes” or ‘ five acts” almost 


necessarily engender this fault— 

Every Romance and every Drama has a natural length ; and the true artist 
never need write a superfluous word ; symmetry isthe truest beauty, and, like a 
circle, is complete in itself without any reference to size; so has a work of art, 
whether in poetry, philosophy, or science, a relative propriety individual to itself. 
The child is as perfect in its way as the Giant, and it would be absurd for either 
to deny to the other the possession of beauty, simply on account of difference of 
stature. The real dramatist will so apportion the incidents that the critical eye 
will at once recognise their affinity to each other, and the necessity for the exis- 
tence of each, with as much logical readiness as the eye passes over the human 
frame, and at once detects a dolisionny or superfluity of the limbs composing it. 


James Montsoy, or I’ve BEEN THinkinc. By 4. S. Roe. N.Y. 
1850. Appletons. A tale in one volume, the author’s name being per- 
fectly unknown to us. The characters are mostly in humble life; the 
scene is laid on some part of the American coast; but the date, both of 
time and place, is rather obscure. There is, however, a high moral 
one running through it, and as a lesson in life for the young, it may be 
strongly commended. Much freshness and power are evidenced ; and 
if by a novice, it argues considerable aptitude for this species of com- 
position. The following short preface puts one in good humour with the 
author. 


I was once present at a conversation between a goodly couple in the old New 
England time, touching the fate of one of their sons just sent abroad ; he was a 
pet boy, at least with the old lady. 

“ I wish, my dear, that you would write to the firm of ‘Whatdo you call 'em’ 
a very particular letter about our Bill, and let them know just what he is ; for 
going so among strangers, the poor child may have rough treatment, merely be- 
cause they don’t know his ways.” 

“[ don’t think it will do any good.” 

“Why not, Mr. Blossom 7? Surely if the folks knew how many good things he 
has about him, they would be a little tender of him, and not treat him as though 
he were a common boy.” 

‘‘ He must take his kicks and cuffs with the rest of the boys.” 

“Now, Mr. Blossom '”’ 

“tis just so, wife ; and all the letters in the world won't alter the matter. 
He’s got to go through the mill, and his good and his bad will be known without 
our meddling.” 

“ Well, I most wish we had kept him to home.” 

“ He wou!d only become rusty here. No, no ; let him take his chance ; he has 
gone where he must ‘ sink or swim’ by his own merits.” 

“Oh, dear! what a world it is !’’ 

“ Yes, it is, wife ; but we can’t help it.” 

In sending abroad my first-begotten, I was almost tempted to endeavour to 
smooth its way with the public, by explaining its peculiarities, and goking indul- 
gence for its failings ; bat I called to mind what Mr. Blossom said about his Bill, 
and so quietly submit to the decree, that it must “sink or swim by its own 
merits.” 


Tue GALLERY oF ILLUsTRIOUs AMERICANS. JVew York. 1850. 
Wiley—Appletons—Putnam—Francis. This is the first number of a 
very splendid work, boldly designed and promising, from this sample> 
to be excellently well carried out. It is intended to comprise twenty- 
four portraits, one in each number, of the men most eminent in the an- 
nals of their country, since the death of Washington. The series com- 


tions, which is full of character, well toned, well drawn, and well 
handled. The face is perhaps rather Spanish than Roman, reminding 
one of those clever sketches in Spain by Lewis that were very popular 
a few years since. A companion to this, though of even more merit, 
may be found in a‘ Shepherd Boy of the Campagna,” the colouring of 
which is masterly. Opposite to it in an oval frame, not named in the 
list, hangs the very pretty head of a girl in fancy costume, well-known 
by engravings, and to be recognised by the drooping white plume, and 
the long, pendent, charming tresses. No. 23, a portrait of the pain- 
ter’s father, is very clever; the head is well foreshortened, and we may 
add that Mr. Huntington appears to bestow more pains on his drawing 
than many of his successful rivals. No. 29, «‘ The Lover’s Surprise,” 
though cruelly cracked, and an early production, shows, we think, con- 
siderable ability. No. 31, a small upright landscape, unpretending in 
style, and hung out of ken, shows what Mr. Huntington might have 
done had he followed this branch of Art. The samemay be said of No. 
88. Nor must 44 and 45, a “Venetian Girl” and a‘ Sybil,” pass with- 
out commendation. Of the portraits, we like best 49, a lady in the cos- 
tume of a Roman girl—60, the late Thos. Cole—81, an unfinished study 
of a head—85,a sketch of ©. Ver Bryck—120, a likeness of A. K. 
Brown, the Sculptor—and 129, Mr. R. G. White, a very small, but 
well painted head. We could add more, but Mr. Huntington is too gen- 
erally known, to need it. We have read his modest preface to the cata- 
logue with interest, and can only remark, that we wish he would throw 
himself, heart and soul, either into landscape or portrait painting ex- 
clusively. In one he has decidedly succeeded—in the other we think he 
might obtain equal repute, if he would take it up earnestly and sys- 
tematically. That thekind wishes of his many friends may be realized 
in this exhibition, he has our hearty desire. 





INTERNATIONAL Art-Union.—We observe that Messrs. Goupil> 
Vibert & Co. in carrying out their plan for awarding an allowance for 
two years to some young American Artist, for the purpose of pursuing 
his studies abroad, announce that $600 for 1850 and 1851 will be given to 
the best historical or figure painter, native born American, not over 
twenty-five years of age at the close of last year The National Acade- 
my of Design has undertaken to award the prize. The mode of com- 
petition is advertised. Should not a sense of honour prevent any can- 
didate entering, whose private resources can procure him the advan- 
tage of two years study in Europe ? 


THACKERAY’S CHRISTMAS BOOK. 

The following notice of «« Rebecca and Rowena, or Romance upon Ro- 
mance” is taken from a late number of the dtheneum. Itis to be 
hoped that the hint given herein may be of use in preventing any 
further “‘ continuations,” serious or comic. Done once, and done well, 
it may be allowable, but the precedent is bad. 

The sprite who sits on the cover of this book—palette in hand, invi- 
ting us to look on while he “ paints tho Lily”—has conjured , all 
manner of whimsical speculations fit for the season of Christmas. hat 
if this Romance upon Romance should prove the first volume of a new 
Novelists’ Library of fourth volumes—of a new British and Foreign 
Theatre of sixth acts ?—Now that Mr. Titmarsh has ushered us behind 
the curtain—proved to us that Rowena turned out only a better sort of 
Saxon Mrs. Caud/e,—now that he has relieved our minds with regard 
to the ultimate celibacy and single unblessedness of ‘ the daughter of 
Isaac, the son of Adonikam,”—what mystery is there which may not be 
brought to light by the divining rod of such a Great Knowing as he who 
travels about story-land in search of new veins of metal? Have we at 
last got hold of a clairvoyant who is worth something ? Shall we learn 
how it was that Queen Lear educated her two eldest daughters to turn 
out such Beckys, in comparison with the better-behaved Cordelia? 
Shall we get a peep at the Diary kept by Hermione during the long 
years which elapsed betwixt her trial by her husband—and her trial of 
her husband from the Lady Paulina’s pedestal? Shall we ascertain 
what retribution overtook Miss Arabella and Mr. James Harlowe in 
their ald days? Shall we arrive at some understanding of the true re- 
lative positions of Christabel and the Serpent-Lady? Shall we come to 
know—what Mr. Sheridan Knowles has so maliciously entangled—the 
real case of the Rochdale Peerage, the rights and wrongs of which, 





mences with General Taylor, than whom a better selection could not 
have been made. The spirited enterprise is jointly executed by Mr. 
Brady, who takes the likenesses according to Daguerre’s process, M. 
D’ Avignon, who draws them on stone and supervises the printing, and 
Mr. C. Edwards Lester, who furnishes the short biographical sketch 
appended. The size of the book is imperial folio, and the text is hand- 
somely set off by a new and peculiar type. We believe readers may feel 





well assured of having strong likenesses, good engravings, and very 
spirited glances at the lives of the good men and true of this Republic. 

ConsTANCE LyNDSAY, OR THE PrRoGREss oF Error. Vew York. 
1850. Harpers. An anti-Roman Catholic tale, published in the old 
and well-known double-columned, cheap form, but with more attention 
to the reader’s eyes than was common when cheap novels first came into 
vogue. 

Tue Art-JournaL. G Virtue. The Vernon Gallery furnishes 
two excellent subjects for the engraver, in this January number. They 
are Goodall’s “ Village Festival,’’ and one of Herring’s groups of horses’ 
heads, known by name as ‘“ The scanty Meal.” A bold outline from 
the pencil of Selous—the subject, one of his designs from the ‘ Life of 
Moses”’—and MacDowell’s group, ‘‘The Triumph of Love,” are the main 
attractions in the way of illustration. The latter is exceedingly beau- 
tiful. Are the English sculptors sufficiently known? With such pro- 
ductions as this before us, we wonder we do not hear more of them. 





HUNTINGTON EXHIBITION. 

A collection of one hundred and thirty pictures by an artist of con- 
siderable repute amongst his countrymen must in its nature be one of 
interest. In the present case, it has the additional pecul‘arity, that Mr. 
Huntington begins ab initio, and here exhibits his earliest, and his lat- 
est works. It will be agreeable for the public, and useful to those en- 
gaged in the same pursuit, to trace him step by step, which, if we mistake 
not, the catalogue already does in its numerical arrangement. In re- 
commending this gallery to the notice of lovers of painting who are 
within its reach, we are spared the necessity of saying much upon the 
merits of its most important contents, because they have already been 
submitted to the test of criticism on former occasions. Nearly the 
whole of them have appeared, we believe, on the walls of the Nation- 
al Academy of Design, or of the Art-Union, or are familiar through en- 
gravings. We pray you, good reader, to observe that we ask ycur 
notice, not your patronage—this latter term, though generally used in 
this sense, being to our mind derogatory to the profession of an Artist. 
Patronise, as you please, your baker, or your milkman: but pray, do 
not accustom yourself to couple in your thoughts the ordinary indus- 
trious occupations of life, with those pursued by men whose business it 
is to cultivate their imaginations, and who are often more sensitive in 
their feelings than the world isaware. This is an aside ; but it may 
serve as a hint to many really good-hearted people, who would order a 
picture or a bust in the same tone and spirit, with which they would 
bespeak a pair of boots, or engage a cook. 

Passing by, as has been hinted, the more ambitious efforts of Mr. 
Huntington, we will just mark down two or three less pretending pic- 
tures that appear to us well worth a glance. There is a small one, not 








while in suspense, produced such salutary effects upon the character of 
Master Waiter’s ward? The rush of *‘ questions and commands” thus 
let loose, becomes bewildering. There is no hope of disposing of it had 
we exclusively at our beck the Atheneum for a twelvemonth, in place 
of a few lines in the number closing the year 1849. Meanwhile, know- 
ing that Mr. Titmarsh is somewhat Atlantean, we are content to leave 
the consequences upon his shoulders; confining ourselves to the plea- 
sant duty of the hour,—which is to offer thanks for the capital Christ- 
mas Book which he has bestowed upon us. Such a harlequinade of 
whim, irony, provocation for curiosity and pathos in small ‘* fits” has 
not been thrown off since Hood laid by pen and pun. Though no task 
is more hopeless (as we know by experience) than that of attempting to 
explain a pantomime to a foreigner, we yet cannot help fancing Scott 
translating these new chapters of ‘‘ Ivanhoe’ to Cervantes on some sunny 
_—— in the Elysian Fields when time hangs heavy among the as- 
hodels. 

. If our memory deceive us not, this appendical history is an amplifi- 
cation of a sketch which appeared some years ago in Fraser’s Maga- 
zine :—we must therefore quote charily. As regards the facts of the 
chronicle, it must suffice the reader here to be apprised that Rowena 
led poor Ivanhoe a rather hard life, “‘ along of that Jewess !’—and that 
domestic infelicity drove Sir Wilfrid to make a Continental tour under 
pretext of joining Richard Lion-heart before Chalus. Would not the 
reader like tosee how Majesty grewold? The King’s social disposition, 
his turn for manly exercises and fine arts, seem to have only ripened as 
years drew on. After the day’s siege was over, a ball was held every 
night.— 

hen, after dancing, his Majesty must needs order a guitar, and begin 
to sing. He was said to compose his own songs, words, and music— 
but those who have read Lord Campobello’s lives of the Chancellors are 
aware that there was a person by thename of Blondel, who, in fact, 
did all the musical part of the King’s performances ; and, as for the 
words, when a King writes verses, we may be sure there will be plent 
of people to admire his poetry. His Majesty would sing you a ballad, 
of which he had stolen every idea, to an air which was ringing on all the 
barrel-organs of Christendom, and turning round to his courtiers, would 
say, ‘“ How do you like that ? I dashed it off this morning.” Or, 
‘** Blondel, what do you think of this movement in B flat ? * or what not ; 
and the courtiers and Blondel, you may be sure, would applaud with all 
their might, like hypocrites as they were. One evening, it was the eve- 
ning of the 27th March , 1199, indeed, his Majesty , who was inthe mu- 
sical mood, treated the court with a quantity of his so-called composi- 
tions, until the people were fairly tired of clapping with their hands, 
and laughing in theirsleeves. First he sang an original air and poem, 
beginning 

Cherries nice, cherries nice, nice, come choose, 
Fresh and fair ones, who'll refuse ?”’ &c. 

The which he was ready to take his affidavit he had composed the day 
before yesterday. Then he sang an equally origina/ heroic melody, of 
which thechorus was 

Rule Britannia, Britannia rules the see, 
For Britons never, never, never, slaves suall be, &e. 

The courtiers applauded this song as they did the other, all except 
Ivanhoe, who sat without changing a muscle of his features, until the 
King questioned him, when the knight with a bow said, ‘‘ he thought 
he had heard something very like the ur and the words elsewhere. ” 
His Majesty scowled at him a savage glance from under his red bushy 
eyebrows ; put Ivanhoe had saved the royal life that day, and the King, 
therefore, with difficulty controlled his indignation. “ Well, ” said he, 
“ by St. Richard and St. George but ye never heard this song, for I com- 
posed it this very afternoon as | took my bath after the mélée. Did I 
not, Blondel ?” * * Encore! Encore ! Bravo! Bis! Everybody ap- 
plauded the King’s song with all his might ; everybody except lvan- 
hoe, who preserved his abominable ravity : and when asked aloud 
by Roger de Backbite. whether he had heard that too? said, firmly, 
 ¥es, Roger de Backbite, and so hast thou if thou darest but tell the 





enumerated in the Catalogue, representing 2 Roman girl at her devo- 
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trath”—“ Now, by St. Cicely may I never touch gittern again, ” bawle 

the King in a er} * if every sete, word, and thought be not mine; 
may I die in to-morrow’s onslaught if the song be not my song. Sing 
one. Wilfrid of the Lanthorn Jaws ; thou couldst sing song in 
old times : ” and with all his might, and with a forced laugh, the king, 
who loved brutal practical jests, flung his guitar at the head of Ivan - 
hoe. Sir Wilfrid caught it gracefully with one hand, and making an 
siegant bow to the Sovereign, began to chant as follows :— 


KING CANUTE. 
King Canute was weary-hearted ; he had reigned for years @ ecore ; 
Battling, struggling, pushing. fighting, killing much and robbing more, 
And he thought upon his actions, walking by the wild sea shore. 


Twixt the Chancellor and Bishop walked the King with steps sedate, 
Chamberlains and grooms caine after, silver sticks and gold sticks great, 
Chaplains, aides-de-camp, and pages.—all the officers of state. 


4a ike his shadow, pausing whea he chose to pause ; 
Sing heed Tee Gentsemed, oreighs the courtiers dropped their jaws ; 
Ifto laugh the King was minded, out they burst in loud hee-haws. 


But that day a something vexed him, that was clear to old and young, 
Thrice his Grace had yawaed at table, when his favourite gleeman sung. 
Once the Queen would have consoled him, but he bace her hold her tongue. 


Something ails my gracious Master,” cried the Keeper of the Seal, 
“ Bure, my lord, itis the lampreys, served at dinner, or the veal |’ 
# Psha !” axclaimed the angry Monarch, “ Keeper,” ’tis not that I feel. 


« “Pig the heart and not the dinner, fool, that doth my rest impair ; 
Can a King be great asI am, prithee, and yet know no care ? ren 
O, I’m sick, and tired, and weary.”’—Some one cried, “ The King’s arm-chair ! 


towards the lackeysturning, quick my Lord the Keeper nodded, , 
Hee the King’s great ae Oe oe him, by two footmen able-bodied , 
Languidly he sank into it ; it was comfortably wadded. 


“ Leading on my fierce companions,” cried he, “ over storm and brine, 
Ihave fought and [have conquered! Where was glory like to mine !” 
Loudly all the courtiers echoed; ‘‘ Whereis glory like to thine ?” 


“ What avail me all my kingdoms ? Weary am I now and old, 
Those fair sons I have begotien long to see me dead and cold ; 
Would I were, and quiet buried, underneath the silent mould ! 


“ Q, remorse, the writhing serpent! at my bosom tears and bites ; 
Horrid, horrid things [ look on ,though [ put out all the lights ; 
Ghosts of ghastly recollections troop about my bed of nights. 


“ Cities burning, convents blazing. red with sacrilegious fires, 
Mothers weeping, virgins screaming, vainly for their slaughtered sires—"’ 
—“ Such a tender conscience,” cries the Bishop, “ every one admires. 


“ But for such unpleasant bygones, cease, my gracious Lord, to search, 
They're forgotten aad forgiven by our holy Mother Charch ; 
Never, never does she leave her benefactors in the lurch. 


“ Look ! the land is crowaed with Minsters, which your Grace's bounty raized ; 
Abbeys filled with holy men, where you and Heaven are daily praised ; 
You, my lord, to think of dying ? on my conscience, I’m amazed !’’ 


“ Nay, I feel,” replied King Canute, ‘“ that my end is drawing near :”’ 
“Don’t say so” exclaimed the courtiers (striviug each to squeeze a tear), 
“ Sare your Grace is strong and lusty, and may live this fifty year. 


“ Live tnese fifty years!’’ the Bishop roared, with actions made to suit, 
** Are you mad, my gool Lord Keeper, thus to speak of King Canute ? 
Men have lived a thousand years, and sure his Majesty vill do’t. 


“Adam, Enoch, Lamech, Canan, Mahaleel, Methusela, 
Lived nine hundred years apiece, and mayn’t the King as well as they ?” 
“ Fervently,” exclaimed the Keeper, “ fervently, I trast he may.” 


“ He to die?” resumed the Bishop. “ He a mortal like to us ? 
Death was not for him intended, though communis omnibus ; 
Keeper, you are irreligious, for to talk and cavil thus. 


With his wondrous skill in healing ne'er a Doctor can compete, 
Loathsome lepers, if he touch them, start up clean upon their feet ; 
Surely he could raise the dead up, didhis Highness think it meet. 


“ Did not once the Jewish Captain stay the sun upon the hill, 
And, the while he slew the fueman, bid the silver moon stand still ? 


DUCAL FESTIVITIES. 


The Marquis of Stafford, eldest son of the Duke of Sutherland, at- 
tained his majority on Wednesday, December 19, 1849; and the aus- 
picious event was celebrated by a succession of festivities at Trentham, 
and in various parts of the counties of Stafford andSalop. The munifi- 
cent spirit with which the Trentham family have long been accustom- 
ed to promote and patronize every good work, has been extended to 
these festivities ; the event has been celebrated, says the Staffordshire 
Advertiser, at the paternal home, with becoming splendour, and the 
Duke and Duchess have dispensed their hospitality to such an assem- 
blage of birth and rank as this country does not often witness :— 

But while they entertain the rich, 

They ne'er forget the poor ; 
and the benefactions which from day to day have gladdened the heart 
of poverty for miles around the estates of Trentham and Lilleshall, will 
cause the joyous event they were intended to celebrate long to live in 
the remembrance of grateful thousands. 

Besides defraying the expense of an entertainment to the inmates of 
several Union Workhouses, gratuities were distributed amongst the out- 
door poor, to a considerable amount; and further donations of £25 each 
were forwarded to the Mayor of Newcastle, the Chief Bailiffs of Hanley, 
Stoke, and Longton, the Chief Constable of Burslem, and the Deputy 
High Steward of Stafford, to be disbursed in some charitable man- 
ner. 

The preparations at Trentham were on a very extensive scale. In an- 
ticipation of them, abundance of good cheer was provided ; some fifty 
sheep and about a score of fine oxen were slaughtered, and several hogs- 
heads of the far-famed ale of the Duke's cellars were broached. Flags 
were hoisted at the inn, and on some of the houses. There were handsome 
triumphal arches of evergreens erected over the entrance to the Park 
from the village, and at Ash-green. / 

On Tuesday, beef, bread, andale, in ample quantity, were distributed 
to the cottage tenants on the Trentham estate. 

At day-break on Wednesday, a band of music perambulated the vil- 
lage. In the course of the morning, deputations from the Mayor and 
Corporation of New castle, and the Shropshire tenantry, arrived at Tren- 
tham, for the purpose of presenting congratulatory addresses to the 
Duke of Sutherland and the Marquis of Stafford. 

About noon, the Newcastle and Pottery Troop of the Queen's Own 
Royal Staffordshire Yeomanry cavalry were reviewed opposite the Hall, 
and fired three rounds in honour of the event of the day. 

In the evening there was a grand dinner party, in a magnificent 
apartment temporarily formed by roofing over what is called the West 
Court, the area within the semi-circular corridor which forms the prin- 
cipal entrance to the hall. This apartment was constructed under the 
superintendence of Charles Barry, Esq., R.A. In front of the billiard- 
room, into which the apartment opened, there was a row of Corinthian 
columns corresponding with those of the corridor, and so placed as to 
form a gallery for musicians. The ceiling was composed of crimson and 
white drapery, ornamented with wreaths and festoons of evergreens. 
The corridor was shut out from the apartment by rich drapery suspen- 
ded between the columns. Above the cornice, a string of gas jets was 
continued all round the apartment, and these, with chandeliers of wax 
lights, brilliantly illuminated the whole place, and a hoop of wax-lights 
was suspended, by wires, from the ceiling. The principal table was 
nearly semi-circular, with small tables at the sides. Interspersed with 
the costly plate (the entire service from Stafford House being in use on 
the occasion), there wasa large collection of the beautiful statuettes 
and other works of art manufactured by Messrs, Copeland and Messrs. 
Minton, including nearly all the principal productions of their respec- 
tive establishments. The dinner service was also of Staffordshire por- 
celain, of exquisite beauty. Many of the ornament of the table were a 
mixture of parian and gold and silver plate. The visitors were received 
in the drawing-room, and entered the dining-room through the conser- 
vatory, which, with some of the magnificent apartments, being seen 
through the arches of the corridor, and brilliantly lighted up, produc- 
ed an effect of marvellous beauty. The whole appeared a faéry hall, 
with a never-ending succession of gorgeous apartments. 

Covers were laid for ninety. The Marquis aad Marchioness of Staf- 
ford occupied the post of honour, being seated between the Duke and 
Duchess of Sutherland. 
Marchioness of Kildare, Lady Constance L Gower, Lord F Leveson Go- 


Lord Anson, and Lady H. Anson ; Earlof Ellesmere ; Ear! of Carlisle, 





Bo, no doubt, could gracious Canute, if it were his sacred will.” 


“ Might I stay the sun above us, good Sir Bishop ?”’ Canute cried ; 
Could I bid the silver moon to pause upon her heavenly ride ? 
If the moon obeys my orders, sure I can command the tide. 


“ Will the advancing waves obey me, Bishop, if I make the sign !"’ 
Said the Bishop bowing lowly, “ Land and sea, my lord, are thine.” 
Canute turned towards the ocean—“ Back !"' he said, “thou foaming brine ! 


“ From the sacred shore I stand on, I command thee to retreat , 
Venture aot, thou stormy rebel, to approach thy master’s seat ; 
Ocean, be thou sti!l! I bid thee come not nearer to my feet!” 


But the sullen ocean answered with a louder, deeper roar, 
And the rapid waves drew nearer, falling soundly on the shore ; 
Back the Keeper and the Bishop, back the King and Courtiers bore. 


And he sternly bade them never more to kneel to human clay, 
But alone to praise and worship That which earth and seas obey, 
And his golden crown of empire never wore he from that day, 
Kiog Canute is dead and gone: Parasites exist alway. 

At this ballad, which, to be sure, was awfully long, and as grave as a 
sermon, some of the courtiers tittered, some yawned, and some affected 
to be asleep, and snore outright. But Roger de Backbite thinking to 
curry favour with the King by this piece of vulgarity, his Majesty 
fetched him a knock on the nose and a buffet on the ear, which, I war- 
rant me, wakened Master Roger ; to whom the King said, “ Listen and 
be civil, slave, Wilfrid is singing about thee--Wilfrid, thy ballad is too 
long, but it is to the oe age and f have grown cool during thy homily. 
Give me thy hand, honest friend. Ladies, good-night. Gentlemen, 
we give the grand assault to-morrow; when i romise thee, Wilfrd, 
thy banner shall not be before mine,—and the King giving his arm to 
her Majesty, retired into the private pavilion.” 

The above extract will answer our purpose of illustrating that there 
is wisdom under the cap and bells:—moreover, music in their jingle. 
And while we are talking of sweet sounds—seeing that the public has 
not had many opportunities of meeting with Mr. Titmarsh in verse, we 
will even strain a point for the sake of a troll by him, which, though 
not super-sentimen‘al, is possibly not untrue in its moral :— 


LOVE AT Two SCURE. 
Ho! pretty page, with dimpled chin, 
That never has known the barber's shear, 
All your aim is woman to win. 
This is the way that boys begin. 
Wait till you've come to forty year. 


Curly gold locks cover foolish brains, 
Billing and cooing is all your cheer, 
Sighing and singing of midnight strains 

Under Bonnybells’ window-panes. 
Wait till you've come to forty year! 


Forty times over let Michaelmas pass, 
Grizzling hair the brain doth clear ; 

Then you know a boy is an ass, 

Then you know the worth of a lass, 
Once you have come to forty year. 


— me round, I bid ye declare, 
All good fellows whose beards are grey, 
Did not the fairest of the fair 
Common grow, and wearisome, ere 
Ever a month was past away 7 


The reddest lips that ever have kissed, 
The brightest eyes that ever haveshone, 
May pray and whisper and we not list, 
Or look away and never be missed, 
Ere yet ever a month was gune. 


Gillian’s dead, Heaven rest her bier, 
How I loved her twenty years syne ! 
Marian’s married, but [ sit here, 
Alive and merry at forty year, 
Dipping my nose in tue Gascon wine. 


We now leave the entire Romance untouched for our readers to begin 


on.—Mr. R. Doyle has never beenhappier than in the court enthusi- 
asm of the listeners to King Richard's guitar playing. 


Earl of Harrowby and Lady Harrowhy ; Earl Granville, Earl Grosve- 
nor, Lord Edwd. Howard, Lord Clifden, Lady Dover and family, &e. 
Edward Kinnersly, Esq.; Herbert Minton, Esq.; Frederic Tomlinson, 
Esq.; Thomas Fenton, Esq.; Dr. Bromhall, Rev. J. E. Edwards and Mrs. 
Edwards, Rev. John Hutchinson, Rev. Henry Bunsen and Mrs. Bunsen, 
Rev H. Moore, &. Among the gentlemen unable to accept their 
Graces’ invitation we may mention George Tollet, Esq., and Alderman 
a ar“ M. P. 
he dinner was a most sumptuous entertainment. 

The health of «‘Her Majesty the Queen’ having been proposed by 
the Duke of Sutherland, and drunk with suitable demonstrations of 
loyal attachment, the Earl of Ellesmere rose, and in a few remarks, 
eloquently expressed, proposed the health of his young relative, “« The 
Marquis of Stafford.” The toast was drunk with rapturous ap- 
plause, and was feelingly responded to by the noble Marquis. The 





Carlisle, who paid a graceful tribute to the many virtues of his noble 
relative, being emboldened to do so, as he said, by the infirmity of 
hearing, under which his Grace labours. The Duke of Sutherland ac- 
knowledged the demonstration of attachment with which the toast was 
drunk, and eer the pleasure he felt in being surrounded by such 
a distinguished party on so joyous an occasion. The Earl of Harrowby 
gave the health of ‘* The Duchess of Sutherland,” and the Earl Gran- 
ville the health of «* The Marchioness of Stafford,” both of which toasts 
were. most happily proposed and received with cheers. The latter called 
forth another responsive address from the Marquis. Earl Talbot pro- 
posed ** The Bishop of Lichfield and Clergy of the Diocese,” which was 
acknowledged by the Dean of Lichfield. Amongst the other toasts were 
*“ The Staffordshire Potteries and Mr. Minton,” proposed by the Mar- 
quis of Kildare; “Mr. Barry,” proposed by Lord Edward Howard; 
and ‘‘ The Lord-Lieutenant and the Magistrates of the County, with 
Mr. Twemlow.” These toasts were respectively and most suitably 
acknowledged by Mr. Minton, Mr. Barry, and Mr. Twemlow. A band 
of stringed instruments in the galldry, and a brass band stationed in 
the conservatory, played alternately during the dinner. 

From the dining-room the party returned to the suite of drawing- 
rooms, the whole of which were thrown open, and had a dazzling effect. 
The appearance of the “Tea Room” was most elegant and striking. 
Under four orange trees, of remarkable dimensions, the tea and coffee- 
tables were set out, and on each of them, encircling each tree, were 
twenty-one candles, emblematic of the majority of the Marquis of Staf- 
ford, arranged on multangular plinths. Other orange trees were pla- 
ced inthe room, so as to give the appearance of a grove. In the 
branches of the trees over the tables, small figures of cupids, in Parian, 
were placed asif grasping the golden fruit; and the tout ensemble was 
exquisitely beautiful in character. The company began to separate 
about half-past ten. During the evening, and until far on in the night, 
the gardens, the drive through the park, the margin of the lake, and 
the monument, were brilliantly illuminated. An excellent band was 
stationed in the terrace. 

There was also a dinner party to celebrat the event, at Trentham 
Inn; an the village was crowded with holiday-keepers till a late hour 
at night. On Thursday, the North Staffordshire hounds met at Trent- 
ham Hall, being an especial day in honour of the Marquis of Stafford 
and his friends. On Friday evening, a large party of the Duke’s 
Staffordshire tenantry assembled at Trentham Hall, in pursuance of 
invitations sent to them by his Grace, and sat down to a grand enter- 
tainment at five o’clock. 

The reports of the rejoicings in Staffordshire and Shropshire fill ten 
columns of the Staffordshire Advertiser, At Newcastle, Stoke-upon- 
Trent, Hanley, and Shelton, Stone, Stafford, and Wolverhampton, 
there were public dinners, and rejoicings for all classes; as well as at 
Newport and Lilleshall, in Shropshire. In short, nothing could exceed 
the enthusiasm with which the event was celebrated, or the sincerity 
with which the public and private worth of the Trentham family were 
attested throughout the above districts. ¥ 





Punch, announce that in March next the first number of a new weekly 
miscellany of general literature will be issued, under his management. 
It is designed, they say, ‘‘for the entertainment and instruction of all 





social questions of the time.” 


THe EnGusu Yacut, reportep at MAzATLAN.—The name of the 
owner of the Wancy Dawson yacht, which put back on her voyage of 
adventure to accompany the Herald in her search after the expedition 
of Sir John Franklin, and who died on board, is Mr. Robert Sheddon, 
formerly a mate in the Royal Navy. His late ship was the Victory. 
He was a man of considerable property, and leaves a widow residing at 
Southsea. The yacht is expected at this port. She was built by itr. 
Camper of Gosport, and has distinguished herself on several occasions. 
—Portsmouth Corresp. London Paper, 11th ult. 





AnoTHEeR Iron Sream-suip For New Yorx.—Mr. Pike is buiid- 
ing an immense iron vessel at his iron ship-building yard, Hargrave’s- 
quay, Cork. She is intended for the New York trade when completed, 
which it is expected will be in June next, and is to be commanded b 
an experienced mariner, a native of Cork, Captain Hall. This vesse 
will be steam propelled, and her tonnage is computed at 1400 tons. 





QuaARANTINE.—The establishment kept up at Milford Haven for 
many years has been abolished 


Ovituary. 


Deatu or Duncan, THE Arrican TRAVELLER.—Died, on Satur- 
day, the 3d of November, on board Her Majesty's ship Kingfisher, jin 
the Bight of Benin, Mr. John Duncan, the African Traveller. Mr.Duncan 
was the son of a small farmer in Wigtonshire, North Britain. At an 
early age he enlisted in the Ist. regiment of the Life guards in which 
he served with credit for 18 years, and discharged himself with a 
high character for good conduct about the year 1840. In the voyage 
to the Niger. in 1842, Mr. Duncan was appointed armourer, and during 
the progress of that ill-fated expedition he held a conspicuous place in 
all the treaties made by the commissioners with the native chiefs. He 
returned to England, one of the remnant of the expedition, with a fright - 
ful wound in his leg and a shattered body, from which he long suffered . 
With a return of health, however, came a renewed desire to explore 
Africa, and under the auspices of che council of the Geographical Society 
he started in the summer of 1844, not without substantial proofs from 
many of the members ofthe interest they took in his perilous adven- 
ture. The particulars of his journey along the coast until his arrival in 
Dahomey were detailed in letters to his friends, and published in the 
Geographical Society's Journal of that period. From Dahomey he again 
returned to the coast, havin sacsnedl a portion of country hitherto 
untrodden by Europeans, but broken down in health,and in extreme suf 
fering from the old wound in his leg. Fearful that mortification had 
commenced, he at one time made preparations for cutting off his own 
limb—a fact which displays the mea ully great resolution of the man. 
All these journeys were undertaken on a very slenderly furnished 
purse, which on his arrival at Whydahwas not only totally exhausted, 
but he was compelled to place himself in ‘‘ pawn,” as he expressed it, 
for advances which would take years of labour on the coast to liquidate. 
From that disagreeable position his friends of the Geographical Society 
soon relieved him by an ample subscription, with which he proposed to 
make a journey from Cape Coast to Timbuctoo, but the state of his health 
compelled him to return to England. He was lately appointed Vice- 
Consul to Dahomey, for which place he was on his way when he died. 
Mr. Duncan leaves a wife, who is we believe, but poorly provided for.— 
Liverpool Albion. 





LizvTENANT-CoLonNEL Sir James Matcoim, K.C.B.—We regret 
to announce the demise of Sir James Malcolm, at his seat, Minholm, in 
Drumfrieshire, at an advanced age. The late venerable and gallant of- 
ficer was second son of Mr. G. Malcolm, of Burnfoot, and therefore el- 
der brother of Admiral Sir Charles Malcolm. He entered the Royal 
Marines at the early age of 18 years, in which service he was actively 
and honourably employed for nearly half a century. He served in the 
first American war, and was with Lord Howe at the relief of Gibraltar 
in 1782 ; was senior officer of the Marines at the battle of St. Domingo 
in 1806. In 1812 he was appointed to the command of the 2d battalion 
of Marines, which he commanded with great credit in Spain, and sub- 





Among the company were—The Marquis and | 


sequently in the United States, and in Lower and Upper Canada. While 
in America he was engaged in several actions with the enemy, and 


| particularly distinguished himself at the storming of Oswego, on Lake 


wer ; Earl Talbot ; Lord Ingestre and Lady V. Talbot ; Lady Lichfield, | 


health of “The Duke of Sutherland” was proposed by the Earl of | 


Ontario, when his name was honourably mentioned in the Gazette of 
the 5th of July, 1814, and for his gallantry on that occasion he was the 
following year created Knight Commander of the Order of the Bath. In 
1827, after 48 years’ hard service, he retired, universally respected by 
his brother officers and privates. The late Sir James, born in 1767, 
married in 1806 Miss Oliver, daughter of Mr. William Oliver, of 
Dinlybyre, N.B. His commission in the Royal Marines was dated as 
follows :—Second Lieutenant, 29th of November, 1799; Lieutenant, 18th 
of April, 1793 ; Captain, Ist of January, 1797 ; Major, 6th of Febru- 
ary, 1806; and Lieutenant-Colonel, 4th of June, 1813. 


Parrick Fraser TyTLer.—This gentleman’s death was announced 
a fortnight ago ; the following sketch of him has since appeared. The 
Tytlers are a family of great antiquity ; their proper name was Seton. 
Their ancestor, a cadet of the noble house of Seton, temp. James !V., 
having in a sudden quarrel slain a gentleman of the name of Gray at 
a hunting match, fled to France, and assumed the name of Tytler. His 
two sons returned to Scotland with Queen Mary, from the eldest of 
whom the present family descends. Their paternal arms, crest, and 
motto bear reference to these particulars, Patrick Fraser Tytler’s 
grandfather, William Tytler, Esq., of Woodhouselee— 

** Revered defender of the beauteous Stuart,” "a 

so termed in allusion to his work “ An Enquiry historical and critical 
into the Evidence against Mary Queen of Scots,” was father of Alex- 
ander Fraser Tytler, a Lord of Session under the title of Lord Wood- 
houselee, and a writer of celebrity. Lord Woodhouselee’s “ Life of 
‘Lord Kames,” and his “Universal History,” are standard works. 
He was an early and intimate friend of Sir Walter Scott. He married 
Anne Fraser, heiress of Belnain, who was a scion of the House of Lo- 








vat, and hence his additional surname of Fraser. Their third son, the 


| subject of this notice, Patrick Fraser Tytler, was bornin 1790. He 
| was educated for the bar, and was enrolled a member of the Faculty of 


| 





| office of King’s Counsel in Exchequer. 


While connected with the profession, he held the 
He, however, soon abandoned 


Advocates in 1813. 


| the law for literature, to which he attached himself for the rest of his 





classes of readers, and to help in the discussion of the most important | 


life with the most eminent success. His first work of note was his “ Life 
of the Admirable Crichton.” This was followed, some other produc- 
tions intervening, by that undertaking which took nearly 18 years in 
its completion, and which will immortalize his name, the “ History of 
Scotland.” This work, which was published in nine volumes, recounts 
the Scottish annals, fromthe accession of King Alexander III., in 1249, 
to the union of the two Crowns under James VI. in 1603. Mr. Tytler 
concluded his brilliant toil with the following touching peroration :— 
“ It is with feelings of gratitude mingled with regret,” said he, “ that 
the author now closes this work—the history of his country—the labour 
of little less than eighteen years : gratitude to the Giver of all good, 
that life and health have been spared to complete, however imperfectly, 
an arduous undertaking ; regret that the tranquil pleasures of histor- 
ical investigation, the happy hours devoted to the pursuit of truth, are 
at an end, and that he must at last bid farewell to an old and dear com- 
panion.” Mr. Tytler found leisure, in the midst of this giant task, to 
write several other books; among them, his delightful ‘ Lives of the 
Scottish Worthies,” and also the Lives of Sir Walter Raleigh and Hen- 
ry VIII. ; and many other works illustrative of history. A few years 
ago, Mr. Tytler received from the Crown a well-merited pension of 
£200 a year. 

ie et Invine, C. B.—Itis with much regret that we re- 
PR yay ser aye Lieutenant-Colonel Archibald Irvine, C, B., Director 
of Engineering and Architectural Works of the Admiralty, which event 
took place at half-past twelve o’clock on Saturday night the 29th ult. at 
his residence, Highgate. Up to within the last three years Colonel 
Irvine’s life was spent in the service of the Honourable East India 
Company’s Engineers, in which his career was an arduous, gallant, and 
most distinguished one. He served in many sieges and storms, in which 
he was severely wounded, and, we believe, personally led one o~ 
forlorn hopes. Asa military engineer his talents were highly prize 
in India. He filled there many very important and responsible cag al 
tions, and finally wound up his service in that part of her Majesty 5 G0- 
minions by distinguishing himself as an engineer officer at the great 





Cuartes Dickens. —This author is again coming before the public | pattles under Lord Hardinge. In India his engineering skill cit teene 
as an Editor. Bradbury and Evans, the proprietors and publishers of | introduced him to the late Lord Auckland, when Governor-9 al, 


who, on Colonel Irvine’s return to England, now about three years 
since, appointed him successor to the late Colonel Brandreth, R.E., as 
| chief of the Admiralty engineering and architectural department at 
Somerset House. We fear, however, that this has proved a rather un- 
suitable office for him, and that the excessive cares and immense anxte-. 
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ttendant upon it have contributed in no small degree to break 
“ a poor te ord which, after 3o many years’ toil in India, required 
and retirement. The gallant deceased, we believe, has eft a 
— oung family, the provision for which has been much circumseri- 
few 4 the bankruptcies in India, and the depreciation of certain inter- 
ests in which he had made large investments. — } 
” Phe selection of a successor will be a most difficult task, and will re- 
uire the utmost care and consideration in making it. if the economy 
and efficiency of _~ vast public works now being carried on by the Ad- 
: egarded. 
apy be Wacuorn, R. N.—Thomas Waghorn, whose name is 
meritoriously connected with the improved state of travelling to India, 
tered the British Navy the 10th November, 1812, and was made a 
Lieutenant the 23rd March, 1842. His fame lies in his being the orig- 
inator of the Overland Mail to India, one of the greatest benefits that 
has fallen to the lot of this country in her communication with her great 
Eastern Empire. The Christmas-day, only, before his lamented death, 
Mr. Waghorn had returned from Malta, where he had been residing a 
short time for the benefit of his health, which had been considerably 
‘unpaired by anxiety of mind, arising chiefly from pecuniary engage- 
- a contracted in his prosecution of the Trieste experiments in 1846, 
om which liabilities the devotion of all his means and the sacrifice of 
his entire property were inadequate to liquidate. Independent of the 
main incidents of his history in connection with the Indian Overland 
enterprise, which has immortalized his name as one of the greatest prac- 
tical benefactors of the age, his career had been a most extraordinary 
one, full of the strongest vicissitudes, and abounding in evidences of 
character in every way worthy of enduring commemoration. Of the 
ension lately awarded him by Government, he lived to receive only one 
quarter's payment. His death was occasioned not so much by any spe- 
cific disorder as by the general break-up of the system, through the 
wreck of hisiron constitution ; his irrepressible energy, offered so great 
a resistance to the inroads of debility that it was thought to the last he 
would rally, and his dissolution was attended with great pain and suf- 
fering. Lieutenant Waghorn died somewhat suddenly, on the 8th inst. ; 
at his residence, Golden-square, Pentonville, in the 49th year of his 
age. It is sincerely to be hoped that the Government will continue his 
pension to his widow. 


LieUTENANT-GENERAL Nicox, C. B.—This gallant Peninsular and 
Indian officer entered vhe British service in 1795, and rose, during a 
long and brilliant career, to be Lieutenant-General in 1846, when he 
was also nominated 2 Companion ofthe Bath. Nicol was present at 
the battle of Vittoria, the Pyrenees, Nivelle, and Nieve; he was also 
in the Nepaul War of 1814, 1815, and 1616, where he commanded a di- 
vision of the army under Sir David Ochterlony’s command—He was 
Colonel of the 68th Regiment at the time of his demise, which occurred 
at Clifton, near Bristol, on tho 6th ult. 

On the 2d ult., at his residence, Lower Durnford street, Stonehouse, Sir David 
James Hamilton Dickson, late Inspector of Hospitals and Fleets, in the 70th 
year of his age, deeply lamented.— On the 27th Sept., 1849, while serving at the 
Gambia, Lieut. C. Roberts, of the 31 West India Regt, formerly of the 62d Re 
of Foot, aged 22.—At his residence, Dover, H. L. Rose, Esq., late Captain in 
the 3d (or King’s Own) Dragoons.—On the 31st Dec., in his 98th year, Abel 
Chapman, Esq, of Woodford, Essex.—On the 19th ult , Charles O'Malley, of 
Lodge, in the county of Mayo, Esq, one of Her Majesty's Counsel, aged 51.— 
At his residence, at St. Peter’s, Isle of Thanet, Isaac Blake Clark, Esq. C.B., 
formerly Lieutenant-Colonel of the Scots Greys, aged 76.—In Dublin, the Hon. 
Mrs. Otway Cave, of Castle Otway, in the county of Tipperary. widow of the 
Hon .Robert Otway Cave, and eldest daughter of the late Sir F. Burdett, Bart 


Chess. 


We cannot make room fora Proliom t!is week, devoiing our customary space to the 
London and Amsterdam match. 


ties 
dow 








SOLUTION TO PROBLEM No. 65. 


Whi'e. Black. 
1. QtoR7 ch Kt tks Q 
2. Kt to Kt6 ch K to Kt 


8. Bto K KtS checkmate. 





TERMINATION OF THE MATCH BY CORRESPONDENCE BETWEEN THE LONDON CHEess CLUB 
AND THE AMSTFRDAM, OR PHILIDOR, CHEss CLUB.—The arrival of the Niagara has placed us 
ina position to record the final result of the long pending contest between the respective 
Chess Clubs of Amsterdam and London ; at the same time reminding us of an engagement. 
for the fulfilment of which we stand pledged to our readers, that immediately on the occur- 
rence of that event we would lay before them the entire game forming the Match in ques- 
tion, together with any remarks which we might deem it requisite to make thereupon,— 
whether explanatory or critical. On proceeding to the accomplishment of our self-imposed 
task, it is proper that we should candidly avow the unrestricted manner in which we have 
availed ourselves of Mr. Staunton’s admirable comments in the IJllustrafed London News: a 
measure which we had the less scruple in adopting, in consideration of the painful and dis 
tressing sickness from which we have for some days past been suffering. 


THE GAME. 





White. Blac*. | White. Black. 
AmserJam. London. | Amsterdam. London. 
1. BP to Q4am to K 3d | 26. B takes B Q ta B 
2 PwowQB 4th £ to K B 4th | 27. Ktto K B 2a Pai toa Kt 3d 
3. Q Kt to B 3d K Kt to B 3d | 28. Qto QB 3d Q takes Q 
4. P to K 3d Z P to Q 3d | 2. Rtakes Q RtoQR s 
5. K Kt toR Sd B to K 21 | 30. R toQ B 2d R toQR 7th 
6. P to K B 3d P to Q B 3d [a] 51. KR toQ Bsq KRwoQRs 
7. t to B 2d P to Q 4th | 32. PtoK R38d K R to Q Roth 
8. P to QR 3d [6] Castles | 33. Pto K 4th K R to K 6th 
9. K Bto K 2d K B to Q 3d | 34. P takes P P takes P 
10. P to Q B 5th [e] B to QB 2d | 35. Q Ktto Q sq R takes R 
ll. Pto K B 4th Q Kt to Q 2d | 36. R takes R R to K 8th [ch] 
12. Pto Q Kt 4th K to K Rsq [d} 87. K to R 2d Kt to Q 4th 
13. Q Bto Kt 2d QRto QKt sq | 23. Q Kt to B 3d Kt takes Kt 
14. Q to Q B 2d P to Q Kt 3d | 89. R takes Kt K to Kt sq 
15. P. takes P Q Kt takes P (J | 40. K to Kt 3d K to B 2d 
16. QRwQBaql/f] KttoQ BSth{g] 4\. K to B 3d K to K 3d 
17, B takes Kt P takes B | 42, RtoK 3d (ch) Rtakes R [ch] 
18. Q Kt to Q eq B to QR 3d | 43. K takes R P toQ B 6th [:} 
19. BtoQ B 8a Kt to Q 4th 4. Ktto Q 3d K to Q 4th 
20, Castles B to Q Kt 4th 45. Kt to K 5th P to K R4th 
21. RtoKs PwQR 4th 46. PtoK R 4th B to QR3d 
22. Q Ktto Kt 2d B to Q3d | 47. P to K Kt3d Bto Q Kt 4th 
3. Bto Q21 [A P takes P 48. Kt to Q 7th K toQB 5th 
4. P takes P B takes P | 49. Kt to Q B Sth K to Q Kt 5th 
25. K Kt to Q eq QtoQR 4th 50. Kt to K 6th K to QR 6th 


AND AMSTERDAM SURRENDERED. 





Notes.—{a|-Mr. Staunton is of opinion that Castling would have been better play——[6| 
Probably from the ee that Black would play K BtoQ Kt5 Mr. Staunton, how- 
ever, considers that White should here play P to K 4——[e]-Positively bad play: as Black 
can now break up these Pawns at leisure——{d|-A coup de repos, calculated to tell effectively 
should White now venture to Castle——[e]-The beauty of Black's play, and the depth of 
calculation evinced by the combinations now ensuing, are very striking. Subsequent events 


will prove this move to be incomparably the best, appearances notwithstanding —{[/]-It is 
presumed by the London Len cog as we are informed, that the Hollanders had no idea of the 
practicability of the reply which this move called forth. We, also, incline to that opin- 





an 


10n ; for at first sight there is not even the air of plausibility about it [g i; —T- 
the 


wmmense move. Although its immediate consequences are the doubling 5} a Pawn anc 
weakening otherwise of Black’s castle ; this is yet the winning move, Amsterdam is over- 
weighted, out-played, crushed, in fact——[h|-Should Amsterdam here take P with P, London 
would take R P with Bishop, ultimately obtaining the other Pawn also——[i]-The glorious 
destiny of this once Sehguitcent and despised wanderer is now plainly discernible. 

Our opinion on the su y of Chess by Correspondence is pretty erally known. We 
= confess, however, that we cannot find words to express our admiration of the style in 
which this game has been throughout conducted by the gentlemen forming the London Com- 
miitee ; viz. Messrs, Slous, Horwitz, Medley, Walker, and Perigal. 


Appotutuients. 


WHITEHALL, JAN. 10, 1850.—The Queen has been pleased to direct letters 
patent to be 


¢ be passed under the Great Seal, granting the dignity of a Baron of the 
rw Kinglom of Great Britain and [reland on Frederick Temple . Baron 
a erin and Clandeboye, and the heirs male of his body lawfully begotten, by 
> name, style, and title of Baron Clandeboye, of Clandeboye, inthe county of 
own.—W.. Jeffcott, Esq, Recorder of Prince of Wales Island, to be a Knight of 
the United Kingdom. 
oa Orrick, JAN. 4.—The Queen has been pleased to appoint John Bar- 
sal 8q., now British Vice-Consul at Callao, tobe Her Majesty’s Consul at that 
Crown Orriceg, Dec. 31.—Lord F i s 
the room of Charles Goring, See. sn Rn be. Ray Daye 
wor pr Roe sae Esq., is appointed Judge of the Supreme Court at Ottago, 
wat. Nee te T. Jarvis, Esq., Superintendent of Convicts at Bermuda—Al- 
Frazer, Een’ gue. Esq, Stipendiary Magistrate at the Falkland Islands, and S. 


in British Guiana. 
Aru. 


B Pee 29, 1849.—RI Regt of Artillery.—Gent Cadets 
seed | ee , pro; H M G Parvis, v Hope, pro, W 
sad an pro; H W Williams, v Brendon, pro; W S 
v Wilkinson, pro; WC wo ; © F Cockburn, v Carden, pro; H H Conolly, 
Hardy, v Walcott, ro; W we v Lukin, pro; H Strover, v Walker, pro; C 

ro; LF Hall, v redin ro Hogan, v Burtchaell, pro ; C D Fisher, v Davis, 
erne, pro; J Kelly, v Ba 4 FC Griffin, v Bolton, pro ; J H Peile, v Tra- 
of RI Sesinesme. leek Colas tl pro; C J Dowse, v Middleton, pro. Corps 
W J Stuart, v Noble, pro. obe Sec Lts—W D Marsh, v Stotherd, pro ; 


War Orricr, Jan. 4.—7th Regt of Dr. 





in 





OFFICE OF OrDNanc 
to be Sec Lts.—R Oldg 
H Goodenough, v Dash 
M Wolfe, v De Havill 


3d Lt Drags, to be Veterinary & 8g Gds.—Veterinary Surg G Edlin, trom 
’ . y ourg, v Gardin h Ae 

a ‘ : er, % — . 

uy Sor BC W Gardiner fom the Th Drop ie Wen see ehy 

Blundelt, 15th Ft-—-Ens A Todd to bene from 5ist Ft, to be Capt, v 


who ex. 
Slat Ft—Capt W Blundell, from 14th ree py Gesu, fe et te apg 





29th Ft—Lt W Boyle, from 15th Ft, to be Capt, by pur, v Crawford.who ret. 
3d W I Regt—BnsJ Hardy to be Lt, without pur, v Roberts, dec. Rl Canadian 
Rifle Regt—LtT C Bunbury, from half-pay 54th Ft, to be Lt,v Cox, pro; Ens 
J H Blake to be Lt. by par v Bunbury, who ret. 

War Orrice, Jan. 1l—1st Regt of Drag Gds—Cor W J Birt to be Lt, 0 
par, v Feowick, who ret. 7th Deag Gis—Assist-Surg J H Llewelyn, from 44 
Ft, tobe Assist Surg. v Thomson, who ex. 4th Regt of Fti—Ens F E Maunsell to 
be Lt without par, v McCarthy, dec. 36:h Ft—Qtmr W Stuartto be Paymaster, 
v H H Carmichael, who ret upon half-pay. 44th Fr—Assist Surg J Thomson, 
MD, from 7th Drag Gds, to be Assist-Surg, v Llewelyn, who ex. 54ch Ft—Staff- 
Surg of the Sec Class@M Webster. MD, to be Sarg. v Dawson, dec. 67th Ft 
—Surg J Morison, from half-pay 20th Fi, to be Surg, v Sheils. Rifle Brigade— 
Sec Li and Adjt P Macdonald to have rank of first Lt ; Sec Lt W W Knight to 
be first Lt, by pur,v Baldwin, who ret. 1st W I Regt—Qtmr-Sergt W St 
Lawrence Marphy, from 46th Ft, to be Ens. withoct pur, v Stckes, pro. 

Uvartacnep.—Lt W J Dorehill, from 3d Ft, to be Capt, without pur. 

Hospitat StarF.—Staff Assis Surg J Trench to be Staff Surg of Sec Class, v 
Webster, app to 54th Ft. 

Major-Generals George Bowles, Thomas Bunbury, K H., and John W. Al- 
dred, have been added to the list of General officers, not Colonels of regiments, 
who are in the receipt of the unattached pay of 25s. a day and upwards, 

Orrice oF OrpNance, Jan. 9—Corps of Ri Engineers—Sec Capt S Freeth 
to he Capt, v Oldershaw, retired on fall-pay ; First Lt W Cowper to be Sec Capt, 
v Freeth; Sec Lt J Murray to be First Lt, v Cowper, Dec. 29. 

Tue Repuctions.—The propvsed reduction of the army has given rise to 
various “on dits.’ In military circles it is confidently stated that the whole of 
the reserves in the Mediterranean are to be reduced ; and some go even so faras 
to say that the Dake will not remain Cominander-in-Chief if the whole of the re- 
serve and 10,000 men are struck off. The army in Ireland is to be considerably 
reduced ; but the rank and file of the regiments abroad are to be kept up to the 


establishment 
Navy. 


Promotions.—To be Captains, Comdrs, Robert Kerr, and W. Marley, the latter 
on the retired list—-To be Commanders, Lieuts. J. Ellis Knight, Joseph 
Brown, J P.W.Grandy;and also W.Hamiltun, and W.W.West on the retired list. 

Jan. 3. Corps of Rl Marines—Gent Cadet J S Mould to be Sec-Lt ; Gent 
Cadet C Du Cane Williams to be Sec-Lt; Gent Cadet F 4 Foster to be Sec-Lt; 
Gent Cadet H Freeland to be See-Lt; Gent Cadet A Tait to be Sec Li; Gent 
Cadet P Harrington te be Sec. Lt. 

APPOINTMENTS.—To the Gladiator, advanced war-s:eamer at Devonport, for 
the coast of Africa. This steam-frigate was built at Woolwich in 1844, from a 
design by Captain Sir William Symonds, late surveyor ot the navy. She is 
1,190 tons burden, with engines of 430-horse power. Capt. John Adams—Lieuts. 
Saml. Fowell, W. Lambert, C. E. Sidebottom, G. W. E. Lloyd—Purser, Geo. 
A. Lance—Surgeon, John Campbell.—Tothe Hermes stean-sloup, at Woolwich, 
for service at tue Cape of Good Hope, to relieve the Geyser steam sloop, 
Com. Brown, ordered hume, Com. Edmund Fishbourne—Lieuts. H. West from 
the Excellent, and R. W.Burton—Purser, F. J. Fegen—Surgeon, John Macleod; 
—To the Enterprise, discovery ship, Lieut. T. Ingo.—To the Wellington, 72, 
depot ship at Sheerness, Com. H. Pryce. 

Royat Marines.—Captain Urquhart, lately removed from the active list of 
captains by her Majesty’s command, has been appointed by the Secretary-at-W ar, 
to the Paymastership of the 59th Regiment, now serving at Hong-Kong.—The 
military d at ion, now vacant by the unexpected return to Eng- 
land of Captain Johu Miller, has been accepted by Captain Lillicrap, of the Chat- 
ham Division. 

The Raleigh. 50, Commodore Sir Thomas Herbert, sailed from Rio for Ports- 
mouth on the 14th of November.—Sir Thomas has been relieved by Rear-Adml. 
Reynolds. 

RepDucTION OF THE EstTiMATES.—The Reduction of the navyestimates for 
1850-51 will be considerable, amounting, itis said, to more than a quarter of a mil- 
lion The reduction will not affect seamen, but 1000 marines less will be voted, and 
the savings will be in their provisions and pay, and in the decrease of stores. &c. 





Tue Discovery Suips.—These vessels bound, in the first instance, 
to the Sandwich Islands, and thence through Behring’s Straits to the 
Arctic regions, broke ground on the 10th ult. Their preparations have 
been fully chronicled by the London press. Some extracts will be of 
interest. 

Wootwicn, January 9.—The Enterprise, Capt Collinson, C.B., and 
the Investigator, Comm. M‘Clure, have been so occupied in taking ad- 
ditional stores on board to-day that they will not be able to leave 
Woolwich until 8 o’clock, a.m. to-morrow (Thursday, January 10.) 
Amongst the articles taken on board to-day was a cask labelled ** pre- 
sents,” no doubt for the Esquimaux, and its contents were stated on 
the top to be 350 files, 800 awls, and 20lb. vermillion. A large pack- 
age of letters was also received on board in a strong white leather bag, 
addressed to the officers and crews of Her Majesty's ships Erebus and 
Terror, Behring’s Straits. The anxiety to visit these vessels continu- 
ed unabated all day, and hundreds of persons went on board, although 
the vessels were so crowded with stores that visitors could scarcel 
move on deck, or even below. There is an excellent library on board, 
and every comfort provided for the officers and crews during the long 
winter of the northern ym An experiment took place to-day at 
the principal entrance of the dockyard, in the presence of Capt. Austin, 
C.B , Capt. Washington, Capt. Collinson, C.B., Comm. M‘Clure, Lieut. 
Robertson, R.N , Capt. Stothard, R. E., and a number of naval and 
military officers, to exhibit a plan, submitted by Mr. Shephard, for 
sending dispatches to a great extent over the country in the vicinity of 
the North Pole. This plan is very simple, and could not fail to be ef- 
fective, as it merely consists in sending up a small balloon, to which is 
attached a slow match about a foot in length, and round the slow match 
several hundred pieces of coloured paper attached by a thread sur- 
rounding about one hundred of the pieces of paper in each packet. The 
experiment commenced by inflating the balloon at the end of the gas 
tube, in the window of the office of the inspectors of police; but there 
was considerable time occupied in filling the balloon, which was only 
about four feet high, owing to its being made of oiled paper, parts of 
which were porous. It was at last inflated, but not sufficiently full to 
carry up the 400 papers and slow match attached to it; the result was, 
that 300 were cut off by Dr. Anderson, of the Enterprise, and on the 
slow match being lighted the balloon ascended admirably, proceeding 
at a considerable altitude in the direction of Woolwich-common and El- 
tham at a quick pace on entering the upper current, there being scarce- 
ly a breath of air felt on the ground at the time. The 100 pieces of 
ps ae sent up were each 5 inches long by 2 inches broad, all of blue, 
red, yellow, drab, and various shades of brilliant colours, without any 
white amongst them, as the latter colour would be comparatively use- 
less on the snows of the northern regions. 

Captain Collinson expressed an earnest desire that any person or 
persons who may find any of the papers after they fall from the bal- 
loon to-day will communicate the time and place where they were 
found to the superintendent or at the dock-yard. The balloon was 
sent up at 11-10 o’clock, a. m., to-day. It is said that 150 similar or 
larger balloons will be supplied to each of the vessels of the searching 
expedition, with a supply of sulphuric acid and zinc to generate 
for inflating them. As it would take considerable time to write on 500 
or 700 of these aerial dispatches, as were exhibited on the slow match- 
es to-day, und writing ink on such soft description of paper might 
soon be obliterated, a small hand-press, with a moderate quantity of 
legible type, would be a very desirable addition to each of the vessels, 
and with a few reams of coloured paper would not entail a great ad- 
ditional expense to the Lords of the admiralty who have so liberally 
fitted out the expedition with every description of stores both for the 
searching expedition and the missing expedition, should the latter be 
met with. Had the plan submitted to-day been thought of before the 
departure of Sir John Franklin’s expeditton some of the papers must 
have been met with, as the high elevation to which they are carried 
before they are detached would carry them during a strong breeze over 
a vast extent of country, and even if they fell in the sea, or on pieces 
of floating ice, it would be a considerable time before they were all 
destroyed, and many chances would occur of some of them being found, 
if not by whalers, by the Esquimaux. 


ContRivancrs.—Lieut. Peter A. Halkett, R. N. also went on board 
the Enterprise, but he did not require any of the dockyard boats to 
convey him to the vessel, having brought his own boat with him. It 
was composed entirely of Macintosh cloth, and is only 30lbs. weight, 
although capable of holding two persons with the greatest ease. The 
gallant officer inflated his boat in about one minute from the landing 
place, and on launching went into it and rowed himself to the Enter- 
prise with a small double scull. Lieut. Halkett then inflated a Ma- 
cintosh overcoat of 201b weight, capable of holding one person, and 
with two small oars, similar to Chinese Fans, moved about on the ri- 
ver with great facility. After exhibiting the buoyancy and usefulness 
of his Invention, Lieut. Halkett obtained the consent of one of the la- 
dies on board the Enterprise to go on shore with him in his boat, and 
it was found admirably adapted for conveying two persons, and easily 
managed. One of the Macintosh boats and one of the cloaks have been 
supplied to the Enterprise, and one of the boats and one of the cloaks to 
the Investigator, The other arrangements for giving every facility to 
the searching ships are of the best description. 


_ Wootwicn, Jan. 10.—The Enterprise, Captain Collinson, C.B., con- 
tinued taking stores on board until nine o’clock a.M., to-day, and at a 
few minutes after that hour left Woolwich, towed by the Monkey 


---- 


steam-vessel. A considerable number of the relatives of the officers 
and others went on board in the morning to take leave of thera, and the 





moment the moorings of the Enterprise were let go, and the Monkey 

steam-vessel took her in tow, the band of the Royal Dockyard Battalion 

<— ~. Britannia rules the Waves,” and haeale yed “The 
irlI 1 


behind me,” and “* Auld Lang Syne,” concluding with “ God 
save the Queen,” when three hearty cheers, and one cheer more, were 
given most enthusiastically by the numerous spectators on the wharf 
and the workmen of the dockyard, who were allowed half an hour to 
witness the departure of the vessels. At 9.30 Lieutenant Cresswell, 
formerly mate in Captain Sir J. Ross's expedition, having parted with 
Mr. Justice Cresswell, and with his brothers, went off in a boat to the 
Investigator, Commander M’Clure, and the vessel immediately left her 
moorings, towed by the Lightning steam-vessel, the band playing the 
same tunes as previously mentioned ; and the cheering was as fay oor 
astically given on the departure of the Jnvestigator as on that of the 
Enterprise. The Lightning being a powerful steamer, soon overtook 
the Enterprise going down the river, and had to reduce her speed to 
allow the latter to keep aheard. The Enterprise was brought up first 
at the moorings at Greenhithe, for Captain Johnson to adjust her com- 
passes to-morrow morning. The time of the stay of the vess els at 
Greenhithe will not permit the compasses of the Investigator to be ad- 
justed, as only one set can be adjusted during the morning tide, and the 
vessels leave their moorings to proceed on their voyage at the earliest 
dawn of daylight on Saturday morning. It is even decided that should 
to-morrow prove unfavourable for adjusting the compasses of the Enter- 
prise, the vessels with leave Greenhithe on Saturday whether that ob- 
ject be accomplished or not, Captain Collinson being so anxious to pro- 
ceed on his voyage. The intelligence received this morning from the 
Herald, Captain Kellett, and the Plover, Commander Moore, when con- 
veyed on board the Enterprise previous to her leaving her moorings, 
was hailed as happy omen of success to their voyage, and was read to 
the officers, who expressed the great satisfaction they experienced on 
hearing the pleasing news. . 
The Lords of the Admiralty, accompanied by Lady Franklin, paid 
their farewell visit to the ships at Greenhithe on the 10th ult. 





REMOVAL. 


ICHARD BELL, WILLIAM McLACHLAN, and H. E. RANSOM have remo 
483 Wall S where they continue to draw on the Baak of British North America, 
don, and the Branches in the Canadas, New Brunswick, Nova ee 
upon the Banks of the Provincial Bank of Ireland, and the Nati Bank o Seetunt coe 
chase or collect Bills of Exchange on England, Ireland, Scotland, and the British 
in North America. feb 2—6t 


ae 





G. P. PUTNAM’S ANNOUNCEMENTS. 
BOOKS RECENTLY PUBLISHED. 
Rev. Dr. Hawks. 
AURICULAR CONFESSION IN THE PROTESTANT FPISCOPAL CHURCH. 
A Series of letters to a friend in North Cu. ina, 
BY A PROTESTANT EPISCOPALIA ¥. 
12mo, cloth limp. 31 cents; paper, 25 ceais. 
Rev. Dr. Bushnell, 
THE FATHERS OF NEW ENGLAND. 
An Oration before the New England Society, New York, Dec. 22, 1849. 
BY Rev. HORACE BUSHNELL, D. PD. 
12mo. cloth limp, 25 cents; paper, 12 1-2 cents. 
Mr, —————_ 
ST. LEGER: OR, THE THREADS OF LIFE. 
Second edition. 12mo. cloth. $1. 
AMERICAN HISTORICAL AND LITERARY CURIOSITIES. 


Consisting of Fac-similes of original Documents relating to the events of the Revolution 
&c., &c. With a variety of Reliques, Antiquities, and Modern Autographs. 


Collected and Edited by Joim Jay Smith and John J. Watson. 
In one volume, small folio, half morocco, gilt edges, $6. 
W. C. Richards. 
THE SHAKSPEARE CALENDAR ; 
Or, Wit and Wisdom for Every Day in the Year. 
Edited by W. C, Richarps. 
In a very neat volume, 32mo. cloth, 37 1-2 cents; cloth gilt, 62 1-2 cents. 

Flarman’s Homer. 

THE ILIAD OF HOMER. 


Translated by William Cowper; edited by Robert Southey, LL.D.; with Notes by 
M. A. Dwight. 
Royal vo. Illustrated with 12 Outline Engravings, from Designs by Fuaxman. 
Clojh $8; cloth git ,$5,50. The same, for the use of Schools, 12mo. cloth, $1,25, 
THE KING OF THE HURONS. 
By the Author of the “ First of the Knickerbockers,” “Young Patroon,” &c. 
1 vol. 12mo, cloth, $1; paper, 75 cents. 
Theodore Irving, Esq. 








THE FOUNTAIN OF LIVING WATERS. 
By a Layman, 
In a neat and elegant presentation volume, with a Vignette—cloth, 50 cents ; cloth 
gilt, 75 cents, 
THE POETICAL GAME OF ANNA. 
In a case—50 cents. 
Samuel Eliot, Esc. 
ROMAN LIBERTY : 
A History. With an Historical Account of the Liberty of Ancient Nations. 
By Samvueu E ior, Ese, 
Ilustrated with 12 Engravings, executed at Rome. 
Two handsome 8vo, volumes, $4,50. 
Fredrika Bremer. 
THE NEIGHBOURS : 
A Tale of Every-Day Life. 
New and Revised Edition, with an Introduction written expressly for this Edition. 
By Miss BremMer. 
1 vol. 12mo. cloth, $1,00. 
Prof. James D. Dana, 
GEOLOGY OF THE UNITED STATES EXPLORING EXPEDITION, 
By Pror. James D. Dana, 
Large 4to. with Atlas in folio, $1,25. 





WRITINGS OF J. R. McCULLOCH ON FINANCE, 


THE current volume of THE BANKERS’ MAGAZINE will contain— 
McCulloch on the Operation of the Usury Laws. [January No. 
McCulloch on Principles of Fo eek Desmneite “Sheckahias J 
a me me hep A oins, &c. 
Stronicles and Characte; London Stock Exchange, by J. author 
ofthe of Bi mdon xe , by J. Francis, of the 
Account of the London and Westminster Bank, [with an engraving, | 
Table of Exchange on London for each month since 1822. 
Table of U. S. Coinage for each year, 1796 to 1249. 
Income, Expenditure, and Public Debt, for each year, 1789 to 1949. 
Quotations of Prominent Stocks for each month. * 1849. 
ith numerous and important Statistical Tables. 


The Bankers’ Magazine is published ly, " ‘ ipti 
Communications received oe ” SPORE, $6 Eh, SOR. SRRRRNETE EP 
J. SMITH HOMANS, Eprror Bankers’ Macazine, 
No, 111 Washington Street, Boston. 


FOR SALB, 


EVENTEEN Years complete of the present Series of year 
S the former Series. For pusliodiose pA airmen at the Omee” SERON,ned eon ? 


jan 26 








HUNTINGTON EXHIBITION. 


HE exhibition of Huntington’s pictures, referred to in the follow C dence 
will be opened to the public in a few days, at the inner room of “oy SK Union building 


n Broadway. 
New York, Dec. 26th, 1849 
Dear Sir—It has been su to us, that an ; id be 
an yp pene = gested exhibition of your paintings wou grati- 


ully concurring in the opinion expressed, we take p - 
and ho; that collection of —s ae will be biter’ 


in making the Fo age toy 


as soon as will suit your convenience, believing that it would reflect credit upon the 
and gratify those who have had the pleasure of sccing only your late productions. _ 
Respectfully yours, 
Wm. C. Bryant, John Jay, Robert Kelly, 
G. C. Verplanck, Wn. Allen Butler, Henry K. Bro 
J. H. Gourlie, John Inman, Jno. §. Stone, D. D., 
A. B. Durand, Wm. Adams, D.D., Peter Ric Ju., 
Cc. C. Ingham, J. H. Hobart, G. W. Aw 
Chas. M. Leupp, Irving Paris, Edgar 8. Van Winkle, 
Wm. Kemble, John Van Buren, Geo. P. 
Saml. B. Ruggles, Jonathan Sturges, Richard Grant ite, 
Thos. House Taylor, D.D., D. Seymour, A. W. Bradford, 


Geo. W. Bethune, D.D., 
Evert A. Duyckinck, 
Benj. D. Siliman, 

Henry W. Bellows, 
DanieL Huntincton, Esa. 


F. F. Marbury, Ashton 

A. M, Cozzens, J. H. Borrowe, M. D., 
F. W. Edmonds, T. M. Markoe, M.D., 
Henry Peters Gray, J. P. Cronkhite. 

—— 

New York, Dee, 29th, 1849. 
Gentlemen—The proposition, so kindly made by you, is very gratefully acceded to. In ac: 
cordance with it, I have consulted several gentlemen who have pictures painted by me in 
their collections. ‘Their quick and cordial response has added to the great pleasure pro- 
duced by your friendly communication. Arrangements shall be made for Opening the 
pro og exhibition as soon ae eh With heartfelt thanks for the good will which 
rom pt your letter, I am, gentlemen, 
a e Your obliged and obedient, 


D. GTON. 
To W. C. Bryant, J. STURGIS, enlace . 


A. B. Duranp, Eeqgs., and others. 
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TYPE FOR SALE. 


FONT OF BREVIER TYPE, weighing about 1,000 pounds. Will be divided if re* 
quired. Price low for cash. 





MONTGOMERIE & GREENHORNE, 
SHIPPING AGENTS AND GENERAL COMMISSION MERCHANTS, 
NO. 118 FENCHURCH STREET, LONDON. 

H. E. Montcomert®, late of Edmonstone, Allan & Co., Montreal, 


E Master of Ship Caledonia 
ALEXANDER GREENHORNE, late Master o pahwiaty 





COAL !—COAL !—COAL! 


lly i the inhabitants of the upper part ofthe city, that he 

Tis opened S Branch of his Goal Yard at 95 Sixth Avenue, ( ite 8th Street), where he 

intends keeping for family use the various kinds and sizes of Coal ; viz. Peach Orchard, 

Lehigh, White Ash, and Liverpoo! Orrel adapted for the RANGE, FuRNAcE, GRATE, orSTOVE 

None but best qualities will be kept for sale, suitable for family use. 

CHARLES LOWTHER, 

ixth Avenue, opposite 8th Street, and 402 Washington Street, between 

ve “Hubert and Laight. jan 19—ly 


RONTO.—Mr. Besnard having leased this recently erect 

Ree ae eee le Theatre, emmounces his intention of LE1 FING it for ‘ods to 
sui 
f 





Artists now the seat of Governmentin C 
eaten 10 be wade to'T. P. BESNARD, No. 55 King Street West, aay 
a 








N W. 8S. HOWS will receivea limited number of pupils desirous 
- tae themselves in the art of Public Speaking and g, upon the princi- 
ples laid down in his “ Practicul Elocutionist.” 
MR HOWS has alse made un arrangement to take charge of a few Family Classes, in 
which his “ \ will be used as a text-book. 
”” For terms, &c., apply to Mr. Hows, at his residence, No. 5 Cottage Place, 3 doors south of 
Bleecker street. sept 15 





LOOKING GLASS WAREROOM. 
119 FULTON STREET 


call attention to their large and elegant assortment of Framed 
Hocking Glasses, and would respectful inform A wy subscribers of the Aang mes 
they are to frame the on ‘orthis yearin every variety o > al 
chert notice, on reasonable —" jan 5—tt 





NEW YORK JOURNAL OF MEDICINE. 


OND THE COLLATERAL SCIENCES. Vol.4, No.1. for January, 1850, now publish 
, containing a statistical history of Asiatic Cholera as it ap in the city of New 
York in 1849, illustrated with a — showing the relative intensity and tees | in each 
Ward, etc., etc., by Wm. P. Buel, M. D., Physician of the Centre street and Thirty-fifth street 
Cholera Hospitals; the concluding portion of Dr. Roberts's Eclectic Essay on Tumor of 
Uterus; articles from Professor Bryan of Philadelphia, Drs. Wells of the Army, 
net of Connecticut, Schmidt and Wi of New York; reviews of two recent works on 
Obstetrics, and of Dr. West's admirable work on the Diseases of Children; Bibliographical 
Notices of all the recent publications; a retrospect medical journals; an " 
selections from American journals, and numerous items, of medical intelligence of much in- 
terest to the profession. This work is published every other month, contains 144 pages, and 
numbers its contributors the most eminent talent in the medical profession in the city 
of New York. ‘Terms $3 per annum, 50 cents per copy. 


jan 12—4t D. FANSHAW, Publisher, 575 Broadway. 


* VALUABLE AND POPULAR WORKS. 
JOHN & FREDERICK TALLIS, 
PUBLISHERs. 

16 John Street, New York, and London. 


Beg to announce another consignment of new and vatuable Illustrated Works, large ar 
rivals of which have just come to hand.amorg which will be found, in parts at 2s. and divis 
ions, handsomely bound, at 15s. each, with beautiful maps and illustrations— 


THE HIsTORY OF AMERICA, by John Howard Hinton, A. M., from the earliest period 
to the present time. 


THE HISTORY OF ENGLAND, from the text ef Hume and Smollett, continued to the 
present time, by Thomas Gapsey, Esq. The engravings are by first rate artists. 


THE HIsTORY OF IRELAND, from the earliest period of the Irish Annals to the pre- 
sent time, by Thomas Wright, Esq., M. A. F.S. A., illustrated with maps and beautiful en- 
gravings from original drawings, by H. Warren, Esq., President of the New Water Colour 
society. 




















SES YUVERSAL Seawernone Beoerguan’, Dg General Expositor of the 
guuge, beinga complete literary, classic, scientific, bio hical, geo. hical, 
technolog! ~al standard, beautifully illustrated with maps and plates. sii 
‘THE BRITISH COLONIES—their history, extent, condition, and resources, by R. M 

rtin, late Treasurer to the Queen ot England at ee | Kong, and member of Her 
esty’s Legislative Council in China. One of the most valuable and interesting works 
ay. 


In order to bring this Nafional Work within the means of all classes of the community, it 
will be issued in paris at 25 cents and 75 cents each, and in divisions, handsomely bound in 
Morocco Cloth, gilt, at $1,87 1-2, adorned with illustrated maps, views of the chief cities, fine 





portraits of the most celebrated promoters and defenders of the Colonial Empire, seals of 
each colony, &c.; to be completed in forty-eight parts, at 25 cents, sixteen parts at 75 cents, 
or eight divisionsat $1,87 1-2 cents each. 

TALLIg’§ [ILLUSTRATED ATLAS and modern History of the World, Ge hical, 
Political, Con. 1, and Statistical. Edited by R. M. Martin, Esq. ie eae . 








*,* Thisis confidently presumed to be the best and cheapest ever published—eagh 25c. 
part containing two maps, and each 75c. part six exquisiiely res maps, very carefully 
coloured and embellished with suitable borders of elegant an sopennme engravings, il - 
lustrative of the manners and customs of different countries, with descriptive letter press. 
To be completed in thirty-two parts at 25 cents each, or eleven parta at 75 a -; 

ec 1m 





MUSICAL EDUCATION. 


a ‘ 
R. HENRY C. WATSON, teacher of Singing and the Pianoforte, has removed to 121 
Fourth Avenue, where applicationcan be made for terms, &c., &c. dec 15 





BDWIN FERGUSON, 
PURCHASING, COMMISSION, AND FORWARDING MERCHANT 
58 CAMP STREET, NEW ORLEANS, LA. 
my i2—ly 


AMERICAN HISTORICAL ENGRAVINGS. 


ASHINGTON DELIVERING HIS INAUGURAL ADDRESS, in the Old City Hall, 
New York, 1729. Engraved on Steel, by Sadd, from Matteson’s Picture. Plate 22 by 
inches. Price $3,00. 
THE FIRST PRAYER IN CONGRESS, 1774, in Carpenter's Hall. Philadelphia En 
graved on steel, by Sadd, from Matteson’s Picture. Plate 22 by 25inches. Price B3,00. 
THE SPIRIT OF '76. Engraved on steel, by Sadd, from Matteson’s Picture. Plate 22 
by 19. Price $2,00. 
THE DECLARATION OF INDEPENDENCE, on steel, by Sadd, from Trumbull’s Pic” 
ture. Plate 20 by 15. Price $1.28. 
BOLTON ABBEY IN THE OLDEN TIME, on steel, by Doney, frem Landseer’s Pic- 
ture. 


“JOHN NEAL, Publisher, 56 Carmine street, and 201 Broadway, N. Y. 
nov 24--3m 








NEW YORK SOCIBTY LIBRARY, 
346 and 348 Broadway. 


ATE ADDITIONS of American, English, French, and German Books. Together with 
ali American works of general interest. The Library has lately received a Valuable ac- 


cession of English books, another invoice from Paris, among which are the work on 
t, by Denon, &c.; Galerie de Versailles, 16 volumes, folio; Agincourt ire de Art. 
4 volumes, folio, &c., &c., and a select collection of modern German literature. jan 19—1f 





THE DUSSELDORF ACADEMY OF FINE ARTS. 


HE EXHIBITION of Paintings by Artists of the above School at the room over the hall 

of the Church of Divine Unity, Broadway, between Spring and Prince streets, will re- 
main open until further notice, from 10 o'clock, A. M., until 10 o'clock, p.m. Admission 23 
cents. Season tickets cents. Catalogues 12 1-2 cents. eug 25—6t 


NEW-YORK ART REPOSITORY AND GALLERY. 
WILLIAMS & STEVENS, 353 BROAD WAY. 


and German, ar a ™ J ine Engrovings, Oil Paintings, &c., &e., rege, French 

Ke.,allthe ne caktenporuas pabiteats stab aibeeta Bache, cmuamboten ae 
va ons ast pear . on 

take pleasure in calling attention to the subjoineds _ urope; amougst y 


2) Wood-Cutters, a super and spirited picture, engraved by Thomas Land 


Sunshine of Love, from Brooks. 

Four very fine Farm-Yard Scenes, by Herring, representing Meraing, Noon 
Evening, and Night. 

In Fer It; Patience; Maid of the Mill; The Blind Piper; The Moun- 
tain Spring. 

Jenny Lind, from a beautiful Daguerreotype. 
The Dew-Drep, and The Forget-Me-Not; Spring of Life; Fleur-De- 
Lis; Judith Hoiding the Head of Holofernes, painted by Horace Vernet : en 
graved by Jazet. 

The Amazones, of the four parts of the world—America, Europe, Asia, and 
Africa. 

Just received, an etching of the splendid picture,‘by Landseer, The Flight of Deer. 

Subscriptions received for early impressions of the same; alse for the last great achieve 
ment of Paul Delaroche, ‘ 

Napoleon at Fontainbleau_saFTER THE Loss oF WATERLEO. 

A eet scarce proof impressions of French and English Fime Lire En 

‘An assortment of exceedingly choice specimens of LONDON COLOURED PRINTS 
published expressly and solely for their house, in a style of exquisite beauty unequa lied 


W. & 8. have recently made an important alteration in the arrangement of thcir store 
which enables them to offer for sale, under the decidedly advantageous circumstances of su’ 
perior light and position, many Choice Gems of Modern and some of Ancient production 
which they respectfully invite persons of taste te call and examine. 

7 un —~ NEW YORK—its lower section; or East, South, and West, from St. 
s e ple. 


Frames of every description manufactured to order in the most approved and Qeieabte 
jan 





aste, 


JOHN W. PRIEST, M.A, ARCHITECT. 
38 REMSEN STREET, BROOKLYN, L. I. 


REPARES Designs and Working-dra in accordance with the les of 
P Pointed Architectu-e, for Churches and Church Furnitnre, Parsonages, hostvensee, 
Dwellings, and Sepulchral Memorials; confiniag his practice in Ecclesiastical works to 
the wants of his own (P. E.) Commuaion, and, hoping, by the devotion of his whole atten- 
tion to one style of de , and to few classes of buildings, to be more able to perfurm satis 
factorily any undertaking within his limits. dec22 2 


HARPS. 


J F. BROWNE & CO., Makers and Importers of Grand, Semi Grand, and Six Octave 
* Double Action Harps. Warerooms 295 Broadway. : 

J. F. BROWNE would callthe attention of admirers of this beautifulinstrument, to the 
very elegant collection he has for sale, comprising every variety in styleand finish, From 
hislong experience in the first establishments in Europe, he is able to produce instruments 
of the finest qualities in tone, touch, and perfect mechanism, together with such improve- 
ments as fit t pactonsaty for extremes of climate, in thiscountry A list of prices and 
descriptions can received per mail. Harps repaired, strings, &c. Music fur the Harp 
by the first authors, received on the arrival of the steamships. Orders for any piece can 
be given and received. if not on hand, by the next arrival. June 16—6m 


LIFE ASSURANCE. 
NATIONAL LOAN FUND LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 
86 Cornhill, London. 
AND 71 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 
CAPITAL, £500,000 sterling, or $2,500,000. 
AND SURPLUS $255,000. 
[Empowered by Act of Parliament, 2d Vie—Royal Assent, Zith July, 1938. 
“A Savincs Bank FoR THE Wipow anp THE OnPHaN.” 
T LAMIE MURRAY, Chairman of the Court of Directors in London. 
‘ UNITED STATES BOARD OF LOCAL DIRECTORS. 
C. Edward Habicht, Chairman. 

















NEW YORK. 
John S, Palmer, Aquila G. Stout. 
James Boorman, Feosing ©. Tucker, 
George Barclay Bache McEvers, 
Samuel 8. Howland, Henry Ludlum. 
Gorham A. Worth, Robert J. Dillon. 
William Van Hook, 

BALTIMORE, 
Jonathan Meredith Samuel Hoffman, 
John McTavish, H.B.M. Consul, Henry Tiffany, 
Donald Mclivain, Dr. J. H. McCullon. 

BOSTON. 

George M. Thacher, Benjamin Seaver, 


Israel Whitney, 


Elijah D. Brigham 
Frauklin Dexter, +¥ 4 


E. A. Grattan, H. B. M. Consul. 
William Elliott, 


J. LEANDER STARR, General Agent 
For the United States, and Superintendent of the U.S. Local Board. 
EDWARD T. RICHARDSON, General Accountant. 


Pamphlets containing the rates of premium, prospectus, examples, names of agents, medi- 
cal examiners, and Annual Report of 1849, &c., can be had free of charge, on application at 
71 Wall street, and of Agents. 

Part of the capital is permanently invested in the United States, in the names of three of 
the local directors, as trustees—available always to the Assured in cases of disputed claims 
(should any such arise] or otherwise. 

Thirty days are allowed, after each payment of premium becomes due, without forfeiture 


of policy. 

The United States Local Board meet every Wednesday, at their Office in Wall Street, 
where all business connected with the Society’s operations in America is transacted—afford- 
ing thereby every possible advantage ef promptness ana attention to parties in cases of leave 


to travel, loans, settlement, &c. 
Medical Examiners attend daily, at one &clock. P. M,, at 71 Wall Street, and at the Office 
of the different Local Boards and Agencies, All communications to be addressed to 


J. LEANDER STARR, General Agent. 
jan5 





LIFE INSURANCE. 
BRITISH COMMERCIAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 

NO. 35 CORNHILL, LONDON,JAND 65 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 
ESTABLISHED IN 1820, AND INCORPORATED BY ACT OF PARLIAMENT. 
CAPITAL.—£600,000 sterling, or $3,000,000. 
Trustees—John Cattley, Esq., John Cox, Esq., Sebastian G. Martinez. 


DIRECTORS. 

Sir Robert Alexander, Bart. | Sebastian G. Martinez, E 
Thomas Benson, Esq. Archibald Fred. Paxton, Esq. 
John Cattley, Esq. Denzil I. Thompson, Esq. 
Rev. William Fallofield, M. A. George H. Weatherhead, Esq. 
George Green, Esq. 

Managing Director, Ebenezer Fernie, Esq. 

Physician, Septimus ~ M. D. 

Bankers, Messrs. Glyn, Halifax, Mills, & Co. 

On Insurance for the whole of Life, one half the premium loaned (if desired) for the first 
seven years, at 5 per cent. interest, without rote, or deposit of policy, then to be paid, or re- 
main as a permanent loan, at the option of the insurer. 

Premiums may be paid either quarterly, half yearly, or annually. 

No extra charge for sea risk to Kurope. 

Referees in New York. 
His Ex. Hamilton Fish, Gov. of State of N. Y. Anthony Barclay, Esq., H.B.M, Consul. 
Stephen Whitney, Esq. James Gallatin, . 
J. Phillips Phoenix, Esq. 


Samuel Wetmore, Esq. 
Heary Grinnell, Esq. John Cryder, Esq. 
John H. Hicks, Esq. 


New York Medical Examiners, 
JOHN C. CHEESEMAN, Esq. M. D.. 473 Broadway, 
F. U. JOHNSTON, Esq., M. D., 752 Broadway. 
Standing Counsel,.......ssseseeececcesseeveseecees Hon. Willis Hall. 
RUE cccncdcenesconceccoeseceveccedcoccecece ++«+-Albert Gallatin, Jun. 
Actuary for the Southern States, resident at New Orleans, JOHN WINTHROP. Esqy 
16 Exchange Place, N. O. 
Acting Agent for the United States, CHARLES DICKINSON, Jr., 65 Wall Street, 


New York. 
(9 Cacirornia, AND Speciat Risks OF ALL KINDS, TAKEN AT A COMMENSURATE PRE- 
MIUM. jan 5 





LIVERPOOL AND LONDON 
FIRE AND LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
CAPITAL $10,000,000. 
Liability of the Proprietors Unlimited. 
Ta COMPANY continues to insure against loss by FIRE. Apply to 
ALFRED PELL, 
45 Merchants’ Exchange, corner of Wall and William, 


The Liverpool and London Life and Fire Insurance Company is well-known to us, and is 
in our opinion entitled to the highest credit :— 
BROWN, BROTHERS & CO. 
DENNISTOUN, WOOD & CO. 


JAMES G. KING & SONS. 
jan5 JOHN J. PALMER 





THB CANADA LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY. 


ESTABLISHED 2187 aUGusT, 1847 
CAPITAL, £50,000, 


President, Hugh C. Baker; Vice President, J. D. Brondgeest; Solicitors, Burton & Sad° 
jeir; Physicians G. O. Reilly and W. G. Dickinson, gees; ; 
4 > ~~ COMPANY is ie ney to effect ASSURANCE UPON Lives, and transact any business 

dependent upon the value or duration of Human Life; to grant or purchase Annunities 
or Reversions of all kinds, as also Survivorships and Endowments. 

In addition to the various advantages by other Companies, the Directors of this 

pany are enabled, from the investment of the Premiums in the Province at a rate of com- 
pound interest much beyond that which can be obtained in Britain, to promise a most mate- 
rial deduction of cost; guaranteeing Assurances, Survivorships, or Endowments for a smaller 
resent payment, or yearly m, and granting increased ANNUITIES, whether imme- 
iate or erred, OF any sum of money invested with them. They can also point to the 
local position ofthe Company as of peculiar importance to ean Assurers, as it enables 
such Assurers to exercise control over the Company, and facilitates the acceptance of healthy 
risks, as well as the prompt settlement of claims. 

Assurances can be effected WITH Or WITHOUT participation in the profits of the Company, 
the premiums may be paid in half ly. ph ae! | instalments; and the HALF CREDIT sys- 
TEM having been adopted by the Board, it will be given for one half of the first seven 
premiums, secured upon the Policy alone. 


Annual Premium to Assure £100, Whole Term of Life. 











—_——__— 


Age. With | Witheut | Half Credit. ; Age. With Without Half Credit, 
| Profits Profits, | ...seessevee | Profits, Profits. eeeeccccccce 
15 1131 16 5 | seveeeiseeee | 40 3 62 214 8 2176 
2 Liz4 1912 | cccccessee.e | 45 3171 340 374 
25 229 1147 1176 50 4131 $1711 414 
30 293 202) 226 | 55 5178 419 11 5 34 
35 2167 264 292 60 710 10 6 91 6132 














The above rates, For Life without Participation and Half Credit, will, upon eomparison, be 
found to be Lower than similar tables of any other office at present offering to Assure in 
Canada, while the assured with Participation wil! share in three-fourths of the whole profit of 
that Branch of the Company’s business. 

Tables of Rates, Prospectuses, Forms of Application, aud any further information, can be 


obtained of the Sec or from of the local agents. 
Agents and Medical Officers already appointed. = 




















Brantford.. es William Muirhead....se.+s Cocecrsescevecces 
Cobourg. James Cameron.......0-6 ececse 
Colborne. Robert M. Boucher. picdeVesdsssocceces 

Dundas.. penennséonne ++ Dr. James Hamilton.... 
London , George Scott .. Dr. Alexander Anderson 
Montreal Frederick A. Dr. 8 Sewell.. 

Paris..... e+ David Buchan. ........-00 seeesereee seees 

Port Sarnia. +» Malcolm Cameron eevcee 

Quebec....... cove Welch and Davies.....ccsceceseeeeees ‘ 

St. Catherines...., esecece Lachlan Bell ....cccccccssevsccceces Sbatnes osee 
Toronto......, ecccccscoeescoesees Edmund Bradburne .... Dr. George Herrick...ccocscese 


WO0dSt0Ck...0.eecesee-eeeeee » William Lapenotiere.... Dr. Samuel J, Stratford...++.++ 
By order of the Board, 


THOMAS M. SIMONS, Secretary, 
jans Hamilton. 





February 2 


THE HIGH MEDICINAL CHARACTER WHICH 
TARRANT'’S EFFERVESCENT SELTZER APERIEN?T 


AS obtained among Physicians y, has drawn from an eminent @@d very disti 
H guished member of the Medical Profession of this city the following Zl of ite 
merits: a single trial will not fail to convince the most incredulous of its e' 
TestimMoNniaL.—From George T. Dexter, M. D., Professor of Geology, &c. 
“T have carefully examined and in many cases ribed the medicine whieh you pre- 
sented me, and am happy to bear my testimony in its favour. ’ 

“It has long been a desideratum with the profession to obtain a cathartic at once mild and 
leasant, which should combine also the properties which exist in ‘ Tarrant’s Effervescent 
Seltzer Aperient. 

* In those cases where there is an excess of acid in the stomach and bowels producing 
the usual concomitants, Flatulency, Heartburn, Costiveness, &c., the ‘ Seltzer Aperient’ in 
my hands has proved indeed a valuable remedy. Cathartics are generaliy obnoxious to 
children, disguise them as you may, in many cases, however, in which I have administered 
your Aperient to children, they have readily taken it, and frequently asked me to repeat the 
dose. To persons visiting or residing in warm climates, it will prove a medicine of much 
value. The facility with which it may be administered, and the elegant manner in which it 
is offered to the public, give ita claim to genera! notice which its intrinsic merits full sup- 
port.” (Sign: — a DEXTER, M 
0. 68 W 

New York, March Ist, 1848. en araey S:8. 

Fe Mr. rm sg , a 

repared and sold wholesale and retail, by JAMES TARRANT, Druggist theca- 
ry, No. 264 Greenwich street, corner of Warren, N, Y. ‘ eng 

Also for sale at 110 Broadway. 10 Astor House. 2 Park Row. 531 Broadway. 183 Broad- 
way. 100 William st, Reece & brother, No. 31 East-Baltimore st, Baltimore. Fred. Brown, 
Chesnut st, Philadelphia. E. M. Carey, Charleston. Hendrickson, Savannah. Sickles & 
oe. 40 or st., New Orleans, and by the principal druggists throughout the United States, 

une 


PACIFIC MAIL STEAMSHIP COMPANY. 
HE UNITED STATES MAIL S' KETS—The PAN. 
T 1087 Ep ohe David G. B 5 » OPER Fae amevenaal 
The CALIFORNLA, 1050 tone’ Cape Thornes ‘A. Bud intend 
> to a) tended 
eine tstenen = ne, bs Riad mas udd, are inten to form a monthly 
Passengers in the after c are furnished bedding, but not wines and liquors, and will 
be allowed space for personal baggage free, to the extent of 250 lbs weight, not exceed’ 
in measurement ten cubic feet. Freight on extra baggage or merchandize when taken, 
per ton, and one and a half per cent. on speeie. 
Packages should not exceed 125 lbs. weight for mule carriage. 
Cabin. 









Passage from Panama to San Blas or Mazatlan:***** 
do do do San Di 250. 
do do do San Francisco. . 00cm Occccce eee 
Passengers in the Steerage are found only such rations as are furnished to the crew, and 
must provide their own ing. 
No stores to be landed will be taken as baggage. 
All personal port charges, including health fees and boat hire, to be paid by the passen- 


gers. 
No py secured until paid for. 
Apply at the Office of the Company, New York, §4 South Street. jan5 


SRITISH AND NORTH AMERICAN STEAM SHIPS. 


French, German, and other Foreign Goods will be admitted into the United States in British ships 
and after the 1st January next ; therefore, the British and North American Royal Mal Steamabps 
will recewe F’ Goods in common with British Goods, according to priority of arrival at 
sharon Monday, Tuesday, and Wednesday of each week, commencing with the sailing from Liver 
poo! on the 29th ° 








HE BRITISH AND NORTH AMERICAN ROYAL MAIL STEAM SHIPS between 
Boston and Liverpool, and between New York and Liverpool, calling at Halifax to land 
and receive Mails and Passengers. 


Captains. 
Asia......... Coeccese +e+eeeeC. AL E. Judkins | Hibernia..... Cdeccvccceccccecs W. J.C. Lang 
DS Te eescceccces -A. Ryrie | N’ TA. .s+s eoeccees veescoces eoceeee J. Stone 
America.....-..+.000+ eoeccsccece N. Shannon | Canada......s0.seeecssseseese Wm. Harrison 
Burope....ccsccccsccces encecnases ¥. G. Lott | Cambria..... ecerccccceccecccceseses J. Leitch 
Caledonia..... ++» W. Douglas. 


whee vessels carry a clear white light at their masthead—green on starboard side—red on 
port side. 





Cambria Wednesday....January 9th 
Canada Wednesday anuary 2d 
Niagara Wednesday February 6th. 
Europa Wednesda -February 2 





Canada... : -Wednesday....March 20th, 
Passage in first cabin from New York or Boston to Liverpool........-++++-8120 
do in second do do do GO. ccsccescccccces o0070 
Berths not secured until paid for. 
Freight will be charged on specie beyond an amount for personal expenses. 
An experienced surgeon on Seed, 
All Letters and Newspapers must pass through the Post OFFice. 
For freight or passage, apply to E. CUNARD, Jr. 
38 Broadway. 


STEAM COMMUNICATION BETWEEN LIVERPOOL AND HAVRE. 


HE COMMODORE, or other first class Steamer, willleave HAVRE for LIVERPOOL 
on Friday, 2ist December, and will take goods for transhipment for New York cr Boston 
by the Britishand N.A. Royal Mail Steamers. 
Apply to C. MAC IVER, 14 Water street, Liverpool. 
— any information to E. CUNARD, Jr., 38 Broadway. 
ec 15 








NEW YORK AND LIVERPOOL PACEBETS. 


HE Proprietors of the several Lines o fPackets between New York and Liverpool have 
arranged for their sailing from each port on the Ist, 6th, 11th, 16th, and 26th of every 
month; the ships to succeed each other in the following order, viz— 


Ships. Captains. 


From Liverpool. 
Aug 21..Dee 21..Apr 21 
6 26 26 


From New York. 






Patrick Henry 





Waterloo .......0e0- F. P. Allen a 
New York........00. Cropper......sseesees 
Sheridan ....... ccceGOFMIBR . 0 ccccccrcvccs 
Montezuma.........- Lowber........ 
Henry Clay.......... owland, .... sseee0+s 
John R. Skiddy...... Shipley.... 
MEOUE sc ccccces ss0ee manson 
GOFTIER,, 600 ccccccces Eldridge... ..seureessees 25 $6. re000 Wj... 
Cambridge..........Peabody............Nov. 1....Mar 1. ..July 1]....- 16. +eeeee 16. ...-16 


These shige are all of the largest clase, and are commanded by men of character and ex- 
perience. Their cabin accommodations are all that can be desired in point ef comfort and 
convenience, and they are furnished with over description of stores of the best kind. Punc- 
tuality in the days of sailing will be strictly adhered to. 
Price of passage to Liverpool.......seeeeseeeee5! 
“ Pew to New York......ccccsse oeeeeked 
Agents for the ships Oxford, Montezuma, Isaac Wright, Columbia, Yorkshire, Fidelia 
Cambridge, and New York, GOODHUE & CO. or C H. MARSHALL, NY 
BARING, BROTHERS & CO., Liverpool. 
Agents for ships West Point, Waterloo, Constellation, and John R. Skiddy, 
ROBERT KERMIT Y 


T. & J. SANDS & CO, Liverpool. 
Agents for ships Patrick Henry, Ashburton, Henry Clay, and Naw World, 
4 Sree GRINNELL, MINTURN & CO., 'N. Y. 
CHAPMAN, BOWMAN & CO., Liverpool. 
Agents for ships Roscius, Sidd Sheridan, and Garrick, 
As ws eet SPOFFORD, TILESTON & CO., N. Y. 
BROWN, SHIPLEY & CO., Liverpool. 


LONDON LINE OF paceie 
HIS line of packets will hereafter be composed of the following ships, which will suc« 
T ceed each cther in the order in which oer are named, —s pe | .~ New 
York on the 8th and 24th of every month, from London on the 13t 28th, and Portemouth 
on the ist and 16th of every month throughout the year, ¥1% *— 











Ships. Masters. Days of Outing from New, Days Tae from 
‘ 8, Sept. 8, Jan. 8 June 28, Oct. 2, Feb. 23 
Some aneen, new, Waa oe, 6 Sept. 16, Jan, 16 July 13° Nov. 5 as 
Northumberland, Lord, oe « . { 
Ame. Congress, new Williams, | Oct 1, Feb. 1, 1 : ev. a, Ser. 21, July 28 
Southampton, new, Mor June 8. Oct, 8 Feb, y 28, Nov28, Mar. °° 
Yorktown, new, ' Bradish, x ba 16; “ & Ans } 3 Ost April 13 
Victo: Johnson, e , ’ 
Inde Te aaes, Fletcher July 1, Nov. 1, Marl} “ ne a a 
Hendrik Hudson Pratt a ae i .* 2 
Loaiea, new, Hebard “« 16, “ 16, °¢ 16 Sept. 5. Jan. 5, May 5 
arg. Evans, Tinker, oh a1. 8 8B Sf 3 
Switzerland,” Hubbard, |Avg-1,Dec. Apt) DOD SG, 
Devonshire, new. Hove ’ ’ ” 
SirRobert Peel’ Chadwick, | “ 16, “ 16, “ 16 | Oct. 5, Feb. 5, June . 
Ame. Eagle, Doane, a. i May ti Sept. 11" of «a « B 
Prince Albert, Meyer, Jan. 1, May 1, Sep 1, 21, 1 





t class, and are commanded by able and experienced naviga- 
Bh ne tan peng eee that the Beds, Wines, Stores, &c., are of the best p roten. ll 


on 
The is now fixed at $75, outward, for each adult, without wines 
and mag Of Neither the capiaine — of these p ‘et — be — msi as 
“ them, unless re; r of Lad are erefor. 
Becca Or packages, Sout by Sn JOHN GRISWOLD, 70 South street, N. 


1 N. Y. 
P en 5 and to BARING, BROTHERS & CO., London 


PACKETS FOR HAVRE. 


ECOND LINE.—The following ships will leave Havre on the 16th, and New York on the 
S lst of each month, as follows :— 
New York. Havre. 



















ST DENIS Ist January... +. (16th February, 
Howe, master. ; Ist May.... 16th June, 
lst Septembe: 16th October, 
ST. NICHOLAS, ;  f fe ruary fut — 
erleigh, master. st June ... an July, 
rer 1st October. 16th November, 
BALTIMORE, Ist > pe - Fyne 
Cc aster. ist July .... th $ 
eee Oe sie November i a 
ONEIDA, Ist Ap paseo + ¢ 16th 3 Y) pes 
t t August......... .. 2 16th September, 
Funck, master. ; 2 a nea 4 ? With January. 


The ships are all of the Gret class, commanded by men of experience in the trade. The 
Pr a peat tot athens will te foreeeaen , nses but those actually 
cana 7 sent to the subscribers will be forwarded free woe ont, ox HIN CKEN, Agents, 

jan 5 88 Wall st. 





W. YOUNG. EDITOR AND PROPRIETOR, 





OFFICE NO. 3 BARCLAY STREET. 
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